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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tue communication of “ A Looker on here in Vienna” in reply to Gamma’s article upon 
Medoc and his Get” shall appear in the August number of the Turf Register. 

A.’s paper upon “ Native and Foreign Stallions ” is likewise most cordially welcome, and 
shall appear in our next. 

The suggestion of ** An Old Coon Hunter,” in regard to portraits of distinguished Turf- 
men, Traimers, and Jockies, is favorably entertained. There is some difficulty in obtaining 
good original pictures, but we hope yet to succeed in bringing out such a Gallery asis asked 
for by our correspondent, 

“June Weather, by an Angler,” wastoolate. It will appear in our next. 











MEMOIR OF CRUCIFIX, 
Winner of the Oaks at Epsom, 1850 : 


BRED BY LORD CHESTERFIELD 5 


NOW THE PROPERTY OF LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 

In the Spring of 1837, at the Sale of Lord Chesterfield’s Stud, 
at ‘Tattersall’s, onc lot comprised an old mare, twenty-one years of 
age, and a lanky, ugly looking foal at her foot. ‘This couple excited 
the laughter rather than the competition of the bystanders, insomuch 
that they were knocked down to Lord George Bentinck, for the 
sum of filty- four guineas, and even he buying ‘them at the earnest 
solicitation of a pretty good judge in these matters, as @ spec—that 
old mare and foal were Crucifix and her dam. 

[ler pedigree was worth all the money, being got by Priam, out 
of Octaviana by Octavian—her dam by Shuttle, out of Zara by 
Delpini—F lora by King Fergus, &c. 

How the “ spec ” answered we proceed to shew :—Crucifix made 
her first appearance in public in the Newmarket July Meeting, 1839, 
for the July Stakes; from the beginning no one had anticipated a 
field of more than seven or eight, and the pre-eminent dulness of 
the betting proved how little the “ selected” were in favor ; neither 
the first nor second in the race were in the odds until Thursday the 
27th, when Crucifix stole into the market, and at 9 to 2, and 5 to 1, 
secured a trifle for those who had been fortunate enough to “ get 
the office.” On the Monday after, she rose to 5 to 2; but on the 
following Thursday, her noble owner declared that it was uncertain 
whether she would run; this, without affecting the odds, frightened 
her backers, and put an end, for a time, to all business on the race. 

Matters continued in this state until the morning of the race, 
every body expecting, as a matter of course, that a positive decla- 
ration would be made ; it was made, but very tardily, for the noble 
lord, who arrived at one, delayed it till two o’clock, one hour only 
before the races, until which time nothing was backed but Currency, 
at3tol. ‘The closing odds were, 2 to 1 on Crucifix, 9 to 2 agst. 
Currency, 5 to 1 agst. Stamboul, 7 to 1 agst. Palais Roy al, 9 to 1 
agst. Margaret, and 10 to 1 agst. any ” other. The following 
started :— 

Lord G. Bentinck’s b. f. Crucifix, by Priam, out of Octaviana 
(dam of Crusader, &c.); Duke of Grafton’s ch. f. Currency, by 

Patrick, out of Oxygen; Mr. Knight’s c.by Buzzard, out of 
Margaret; Lord Exeter’s f. by Sultan, out of Palais Royal ; Lord 
E:xeter’s Stamboul ; Lord Albemarle’s Cambyses, by Camel, out 
of Antiope ; and Lord Orford’s c. by Clearwell, out of Petulance. 

Of these, only three had any active part in the race, the others 
having knocked under to the pace long before they reached the 
plantations. ‘The front, throughout, was composed of Currency, 
the Margaret volt, and Crucifix, the former leading, and the favor- 
ite waiting: so they ran to the “ plantings,” as the trainers call it, 
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where young John Day, after vainly attempting to restrain his mare 
(Crucifix), was obliged to go in front, and win by two lengths—it 
required desperate pulling to prevent her winning by six. Currency 
was second, the Margaret colt third, and Palais Royal filly fourth, 
all placed: Stamboul was last. 

After the race, Crucifix was backed for the Oaks at 7 to 1, to 
three or four hundred pounds. 

On the Thursday, in the same meeting, people were anxious to 
see if Crucifix would play off “the July ” trick for the Chesterfield 
Stakes of 30 sovs. each, 20 ft., for two-year-olds ; coits 8st. 7tb., 
fillies 8st. 41b.; the last half of B.M.; the winner of the July 
Stakes to carry 9lb., and the second horse 41b. extra. ‘T'wenty- 
five subs. 


Deets. Montinews bf. Crucifix (Oth; OZttA) occ ccnc ccccsaccccackcodccdcascccccccaccse 1 
Ree siemaria es cn. 1. Iris, Dy CAIN ....n2ncnccccccccccnccccnccccccseccecccscccccceseces 2 
Mr. Knight’s br. c. by Buzzard, out of Margaret by Wrangler_.............--.--------- 3 


Lord Exeter’s b. c. Hellespont, by Reveller, out of Marmora 
OE oe ee ee eee 
Lord Albemarle’s ch. c. The Orphan, by Actzwon, out of Clansman’s dam-_........------ 
ee, NOI WIN, . MURUNINO EG oon a on cn cen ncaciwccbcassachsescdasseccacuane sete’ - 
Mr. Greville’s ch. f. Trojana, by Priam. out of Whimsey - 


Mr. Watt’s b. f. by Belshazzar, out of Fashion, sister to Lapdog ...........---.-------- - 

Betting: 6 to 4 on Crucifix, 3 to 1 agst. Sister to Cara, 9to 1 agst. Darkness, 12 to 1 agst. 
Iris, and 15 to 1 agst. any other. 

After an amazing number of false starts, all got away except 
Merle, who ran against the post, and was left behind; notwith- 
standing the flag was up, they went right through, and made a good 
race of it, Iris winning by half a length; Crucifix was second, 
having by her immense stride made up for a very bad start. This, 
unfortunately for that justly popular nobleman, Lord Albemarle, 
was pronounced to be “no race,” and all, except Merle, who was 
sent away, ran it over again after several more false starts. ‘The 
odds now were 2 to 1 agst. Crucifix, and 5 to 2 agst. Iris. The 
running in this heat was made by Crucifix, as far as the hill, where 
Iris took it up, and enabled John Day to ease his mare (Crucifix), 
in the race up it; on reaching level ground he resumed his lead, 
and won in a canter by two lengths ; Iris second, and Margaret 
colt third. 

This race began to make people suspect that Lord George at last 
had found a flyer ;—an opinion which received additional strength 
at Goodwood, “when with odds betted in her favor, she cantered off 
with the Lavant Stakes of 50 sovs. each, 30 ft., for two-year-olds ; 
colts 8st. 7ib., and fillies 8st. 3ib.; the winner of the July or Ches- 
terfield Stakes, or either of the ‘Two-year-old Stakes at Ascot, 5lb. 
extra. Half-a mile. Fifteen subs. 


ee ee omen © aT. CYROIRE, Bat. Boon ncn ccccacccccieeassdscsecsauscnessacccesse 1 
Lord Lichfield’s Firefly, sister to Phosphorus, €st. 3)b..... ccccscccccccccccccccccccccoce 2 
Lord Albemarle’s ch. c. Exit, by Vanish, 8st. 7lb 


And the Molecombe Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., for two-year- 
olds ; colts 8st. 7lb., and fillies 8st. 4tb.; a winner before starting 
(matches and handicaps excepted), 5tb. extra: the winner of the 
Lavant 7tb. extra; no horse to carry more than 7tb. extra. ‘T.Y.C. 


Lord G. Bentinck’s b. f. Crucifix (7lb. extra) 
SMR SAERNES DORI. .5« 00.00scccccccccoscnnaneccceccncsssecsonssccosesesesceoees 2 


From Goodwood, Crucifix returned to Newmarket, to pick up a 
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few windfalls in the October Meetings. The first to fall into her 
hands was the Hopeful Stakes of 40 sovs. each, h. ft., for two- 
year-olds ; colts 8st. 7ib., and fillies 8st. 5ib.; the winner of the 
July or Chesterfield Stakes to carry 61b., if both, 9lb. extra; the 
winner of any other Sweepstakes or Plate to carry 3tb. extra; 
those got by Arabians, or out of Arabian mares, allowed 5ib. ; the 
owner of the second horse to receive 50 sovs. out of the Stakes.— 
Last half mile of Ab. M. ‘Twenty-nine subs. 


Lord George Bentinck’s b.{. Cracifix (910. Oxtthdiicscceccstdiccascscccscccccsdscdes aeae 
Lord Lynedocir’s b, c. Jeffy, by Jerry, out of Mandane (3ib. extra) ...........-------.-- 
Lord G. Boutinck’s ch. c. Capote, by Velocipede, out of Mantilla....... obnncedsmesenee 
Lord Exeter’s c. Raymond, by Mulatto, out of Agnes .................-- ib ebeneat namie 


Lord Es. ter’s br. c. Heilespont, by Reveller, out of Marmora 
Bite LACHRCIES FiFORG, S280OF 00 PRORMIOUUR 6 xia. nic ncivc ntcndssccscscccnconcccscsnes’ 
Mr. Greville’s ch. c. Perseus, by Emilius, out of Victoire.........2.-....2-22-.- ee eee 
Mr. Raynors br. f. Ten-pound-note, by Augustus or Taurus, dam by Centaur (3]b. extra) 
Col. Peel's b. f. by The Colonel, out of Mary Anne, Vivian's dam 
Mr. Watt's b.f. Sister to Cara, by Belshazzar 


rrrtt tet one 


Betting : 5 to 2 (after four or five starts 2 to 1 taken) on Crucifix, 
7 to 1 agst. Jeffy and Perseus, and 8 to 1 agst. ‘Ten-pound-note. 
Lord G. Bentinck declared to win with Capote. Seventeen false 
starts caused a delay of an hour. ‘len-pound-note was first away 
—Crucifix took up the running within the distance, followed by 
Jeffy, Col. Peel’s filly, and Capote, Ten-pound-note still lying for- 
ward; the favorite, with a bad start, and 9tb. extra on her back for 
an hour, won as she pleased; and afterwards walked over for a 
Sweepstakes of 100 sovs. each, h. ft.; T.Y.C. Four subs. 

The Second October gave her the Clearwell Stakes of 30 sovs. 
each, 20 ft.; for two-year-olds ; colts 8st. 7ib., and fillies 8st. St. ; 
the winner of the July Stakes to carry 7lb. extra. T.Y.C. ‘Twenty- 
nine subs. 


Bee BIAS B.C. COCR I CIR nvdoccckcxcencdndccneasccccrtmcncidacesace 1 
Gam, Webeis &. o. Gireuiten, Mestines bn Tirtiieoncccccncccccnscccccccsnsceedesessesén 2 
Lord G. Bentinck’s ch. c. Capote, by Velocipede, out of Mantilla .........-...--.-.---- 3 
Sond Masters ch. c. by Sultan, out GF MATOS .5665ccccccccccccccccscccscccccenccoas 4 
Mr. Greville’s ch c. Perseus, by Emilius, out of Victoire... ......2 cee cee cence ene & 
Lord Albemarle’s Spangle, by Crassus, out of Variella..... 2.22. eee ween ccc ccnncccccce 6 


Betting : 9 to 2 on Crucifix, and 10 to 8 agst. Gibraltar; Lord 
G. Bentinck declared to win with the mare. After one or two 
failures, and a delay of about ten minutes, occasioned by a little 
restiveness on the part of Crucifix, the lot got away. Gibraltar 
made a better show with this wonderful mare than any of her pre- 
vious competitors. But he never had a chance from the one post 
to the other. 

The Prendergast Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., for two-year- 
olds ; colts 8st. 7lb., and fillies 8st. 5lb. ‘T.Y.C. ‘Twenty-five 
subscribers. 


Rie 4s. Semin eth 6 COE ois Ks cenddcdnntedcdbenasdinacebeueedsaowsbeoens 1 
Lord ©. Memtinck’s Che. ©. CARGO onc incccccccnccnccccccscnacescessonscosccnsnsesnesees 0 
ak Be SRC so Ses wes conan thw usanaccdaosecdasssesaanbenacaben 0 


Betting: 9 to 2 on Crucifix, who won in the commonest of 
canters. 

In the Houghton Meeting Crucifix divided with Gibraltar the 
Criterion Stakes of 30 sovs. each, 20 ft., for two- year-olds ; colts 
8st. 7tb., fillies 8st. 5tb.; a winner of the July, Clearwell, or Pren- 
dergast Stakes, to carry 7lb., or of any two of those Stakes, 9tb. 
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extra; all other winners previously to the day of running to carry 
2tb. extra; the owner of the second horse to receive back his 
stake. From the ‘turn of the Lands in. Forty-four subs. 


eee Ge, etenck's ty. €. Crcine (010 GEtP Ol nooo cc cnc cccnnecnssscecctcsceccseciacscc 0 
Goneral Tues’s. b. c. Gibratiar, Brother tO TOMCe csc x ccdecnccsdiccccccccacscccccccsses 0 
J.ord Albe:narle’s Olive-branch, by Plenipo. out of Ally .......ccccccnccoccccccccecccce 
Lord's Bentinck’s gr. c. Grey Milton, Brother to Grey Momus 
Lord G. Bemtinok & ch..©. Capote, by Volocip6de.. . . 2... cccccscccccancnesstcsceccacccne 
Lore Guster s Uritner to Ale:ndar (Marinella COM) 2.4 .cccecccccccsccccvcccceccescnsscse 
Mr. Greatrex’'s b. f. Pocahontas, by Glencoe, out of Marpessa 
Mr. Wideson’s c. by Buzzard, out of Margaret. 

Col. Peel’s ro.c. by Augustus, out of Constantia 


ee eee 
ee ee ed 


Betting: 4 to 1 on Crucifix, which, at starting, degenerated to 
3 to 1 (taken), for, worried to death with the eternal starting-post, 
and 9tb. extra weight, she showed restiveness, and carried her op- 
pression half an hour more than she ought to have done. Gibral- 
tar made a rare race anda dead heat. The filly, however, was 
about the last off. ‘The stakes were divided—wisely on both sides, 
as both the horse and the mare were notoriously unfit to run. 

‘Thus ended the first season of the most extraordinary two-year- 
old ever seen upon the English Tarf; who had performed the won- 
derful feat of going through nine engagements without having been 
once beaten, and had moreover won, as a two-year-old, A CLEAR 
FOUR THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SEVEN POUNDS IN 
PUBLIC MONEY! A right worthy nag this to grace the stable of 
the “ Leviathan of the Turf,’ as her “noble owner, Lord George 
Bentinck, is not inappropriately called. 

Never since the days of Filho and Sir. Joshua, had so many vi- 
sitors crowded Newmarket as on the ‘Tuesday in the First Spring 
Meeting, 1840. Some came because the weather tempted ; others, 
in consequence of a report that the Princes A!bert and Ernest were 
expected to honor the Heath with their presence; but more than 
all these came to see the most interesting race of the year, the ‘wo 
Thousand Guineas Stakes, by which the “Cracks of the Day,” 
Crucifix, Confederate, and Lord Orford’s Angelica colt, were to de- 
termine which was in reality “the flyer.” 

Much heavy betting depended on the issue of this race. Cruci- 
fix, of course, was the favorite, but the Angelica colt was found in 
frequent trials to be such a flyer for a mile, that many mae invest- 
ments on the strength of his fulfilling, by his public running, the 
promise of his private performances; but the Angelica colt de- 
ceived them all by showing that worst of all faults in a race-horse, 
cowardice. He would not face a crowd, and so his speed was use- 
less, though we do verily believe that privately, and in a trial, he 
would have beaten Crucifix. Confederate had also his party in the 
race, but he was an impostor from beginning to end—a most con- 
Suinmate impostor. 

‘The betting on the Heath was 2 to 1 on Crucifix, a state of things 
which completely annihilated our friend Bland’s notions of pro- 
priety, for, said he, “1 never will lay such odds, and [ daren’t bet 
against her.” However, many did lay such odds, and the event 
justified their venture. 

Six eventually came to the post for the 2000 Guineas Stakes, 
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a subscription of 100 sovs. each, h. ft., for three-year-olds ; colts 
8st. 7Ib., fillies 8st. 4Ib.; R.M.; twenty-five subs. 


meee Sie; TINS n By, TSI ae sessilis snc escalate tian wits 
Mr. Houldsworth’s br. c. Confederate, by Velocipede.... 0.2.2.2... - eee nen e ee cocne 2 
Lord Orford’s gr. c. by Clearwell, ont: of Angelict ....2.. 0.cccccecncocennacccotcececes 2 
Mr. Bowes'’s br. c. Black Beck, ie INIT sciclinsinnniaviehiiebdadsain tckaties 4 
Lord Exeter’s b c. by Sultan, out of Velvet......-. aoneseesccensccscocessbneesecosose 5 
Lord G. Gentinck’s ch. c. Capote, by Velocipede 2.1... ccccccccccccccceccccccccccccccce 6 


The running was made at a ‘nls pace by the grey, followed on 
the right by Velvet, with Confederate at his quarters, and on the 
other by Capote ; Black Beck and Crucitix lying away from them. 
Capote lived in front for about half a mile, and then dropped astern, 
but no other movement took place until they reached the bushe:, 
where Crucifix, quitting the rear, took up the running with a lead 
of more than a length, the grey following her, Confederate third, 
with his head at the grey’s haunches, and Black Beck fourth ; in 
this order they went a capital pace to the cords, where Black Beck 
was beaten off. Confederate entered the cords at the grey’s shoul- 
der, and, after a fine race with him, obtained the second place by a 
head ; the mare, in the mean time, retaining her lead, and winning, 
without an effort, by a length. 

On the Thursday, in the same Meeting, the “ crack,” as may be 
seen by the betting, made a hollow thing of the 1000 Guineas 
Stakes, a subscription of 100 sovs. each, ‘h. ft., for three-year-old 
fillies, 8st. 7Ib.; D.M.; twenty-eight subs. 


ee ee ee ee 1 
Lord G. Be ntinck’s Cos oe, BY NIN UQUUE. ok... ccncscunneensancechdacaoe 2 
Re Missense bs. © Be Gis scbkencicndbabeciescomesestuessseba -o 
Se en Oe i a i ons een kndn cincdnccicccsdecnsesabbenétonme 4 


Betting, 8, 9, and 10 to 1 on Crucifix. 


Crucifix was now of course first favorite for the Oaks, in fact, 
people considered that race as over, barring the few accidents, on 
the strength of which a little money was ‘laid out. But had they 
known the truth, her backers would have hardly shewn such con- 
fidence, nor other parties so much apathy. In short, Crucifix was 
now beginning to feel the effects of so many hard run races at so 
early an age, added to which, John Day’s method of training is not 
the most saving in the world—and as he had always been obliged 
to keep the mare well up to the mark, it is no wonder that her legs 
began to fail. But the secret was well kept, if, indeed, it was 
known, for she was always a rough, shambling goer, crossing her 
legs, and accustomed to run in strengthening bandages. 

On Friday, June the 5th, the fellowing fifteen fillies came to the 
post to contest the Oaks Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., for three- 
year-old fillies, 8st. 4tb.; the owner of the second horse to receive 
100 sovs. out of the Stakes, and the winner to pay 100 sovs. toward 
the expenses of additional police officers ; last mile and a half; one 
hundred and three subs. 

The betting at starting was 3 to 1 on Crucifix, 9 to] agst. Black 
Bess, 11 to 1 agst. Pocahontas, 20 to 1 agst. Lalla Rookh, 40 to 1 
agst. Welfare, 40 to 1 agst. Currency, 40 to 1 agst. The Ant, and 
50 to 1 agst. Teleta. 


Lord G. Bentinck’s b. £ ING .ntarsdcdcacdendocaabae eeece Peateeseaeeene aece2eeeeneeee 1 
Mr. Payne’s br. f. Welfare, by Priam, out of Vat...... saeseneseces eecancnee senarotenss 
Mr. Wigram’s ch. f. Teleta, by Plenipotentiary... ccccccccccccccccccccecvcccacccesccecs 











ements 


ed 
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Mr. Fowler’s b. f. Lalla Rookh, by Defence 
Mr. Greatrex’s b. f. Pocahontas, by Glencoe, out of Marpessa 
Col. Wyndham’s ch. f. by Nonsense, out of Elfrid....... 2.2.22. eee eee ee ene een ee 
Sir G. Heathcote’s b. f. by Emilius, out of Nannette 
Duke of Grafton’s ch. f. Currency, by St. Patrick... ..ccccccccccccnccesccnccavcccccece 
Lord G. Bentinck’s b.f. by Glencoe, out of Victoria 
Col. Anson’s bl. f. Black Bess, by Camel 
Mr. Batson’s br. f. Plenary, by Emilius 
ee I 0. Ooo occur cn emddnnccccececdenscescnsebsncescosnconae - 
herd ChesterGeirs b. f. Tae Ant, OF PLA. cncacccccccccccccccecccccscssccccoccacecce - 
Gen. Grosvenor’s ch. f. Diploma, by Plenipotentiary ............ 2.22222 0---e-enwnennee 
Mr. Bell’s b. f. La Femme Sage, by Gainsborough... ..... 22.22.20. 20ee 2 -- nnn coon nese eee - 


After fourteen or fifteen failures the race commenced, Lalla 
Rookh taking the lead, followed by Welfare and Teleta, the ruck 
lying close to them, with the exception of Crucifix, who was last 
off by two or three lengths; the pace, however, was so far from 
being good, that at the Craven post she took up the running, and at 
the same time mended the speed. Lalla Rookh waited on her, 
Welfare and Teleta third and fourth till they reached the top of the 
hill, when Welfare ran into the second place, Teleta taking the 
third atthe turn. These three, Lalla Rookh, and Pocahontas, were 
fairly singled out from the crowd as they commenced the straight 
running, Crucifix having a lead of about a length and a half. At 
the distance the struggle was exceedingly interesting, and at the 
Stand it was a good race, Welfare and ‘Teleta being then at the fa- 
vorite’s side ; they kept there to the finish, Crucifix winning by half 
a length, which, had the race been ten yards farther, would have been 
just the mark by which she would have run second to Welfare. Wel- 
fare beat ‘Teleta for the second place by about a length, and Lalla 
Rookh, a length behind them, was fourth, with a very slight advan- 
tage over Pocahontas ; nothing was within some lengths of this lot, 
but the Elfrid and Nannette fillies were sixth and seventh, and Iris 
eighth. La Femme Sage fell shortly after starting, cut herself 
badly and bruised her jockey. The pace, as we have before stated, 
was middling at first, and only first-rate from ‘Tattenham Corner. 
Value of the Stakes £2700. 

Thus ended the Oaks, to the satisfaction of those who had backed 
the favorite, but, at the same time, to their great trepidation. But 
this race finished what the wear and tear of her severe two-year- 
old running had commenced, and though she rose high in the odds 
for the Leger, it was finally declared that Crucifix was lame, nor 
was it thought she would ever “ come again.” 

Crucifix certainly did more, in less time, than any horse that ever 
yet appeared upon the English Turf, having run twelve races within 
as many months, without having been once beaten, and won ten thou- 
sand two hundred and eighty-seven pounds in public stakes alone. 
Surely that system of Turf management and training cannot be 
good, which thus forces a superior animal so much beyond her 
strength, and sends her a cripple to the stud at three years old. 
Sacrificed ere she has reached the zenith of her age, by premature 
abuse of her great powers. Much better in our humble opinion 
were these things managed in “the days of old ;’ when time was 
given for a horse to come to full maturity before his speed was 
tested to its utmost, so that they grew in strength and fame, year 
after year, from the first mount of the jockey to the last ride. 


WILDRAKE. 
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ON BREEDING FOR THE TURF AND FOR THE CHASE. 





{Continued from our last Number, page 304.] 





BREAKING—CONTINUED. 
Ar first the colt should be led quictly about in some safe place, 
where there is nothing likely to alarm him, the rider being on his 
back, and the guidance left entirely to the man who has the lounge 
rein. Each lesson must be taught singly. His task is now to car- 
ry his jockey ; and when he has in some degree become familiar- 
ised with that, it will be time enough to instruct him in the compli- 
ance which will be required with the bit. By degrees the rider is 
to begin to feel his horse’s mouth, and encourage him to ride up to 
the bit: when going straight ferwards, he will pa PY a encou- 
rage him to incline to the right hand and to the left, being assisted 
in these movements by the lounge rein, which at first should be the 
only means employed for turning him round, and even that must not 
be done abruptly till the colt has acquired a good mouth. When 
perfectly tractable at a walking pace, it is time to teach the young 
animal to trot with his rider on his back; and at first this will be 
better accomplished in the circle upon which he has been previ- 
ously lounged, the assistant still attending with the lounge rein; 
but the rider must urge him forward by pressing against his sides 
with the calves of his legs, and restrain him when necessary with 
the bridle. When he submits to this quietly, he may dispense with 
the assistance of the man with the lounge rein, but which he should 
have coiled up and hold in his left hand in case the colt should be- 
come refractory and throw his rider. ‘This precaution will continue 
to be necessary till he is perfectly tractable in every respect, and 
has become also accustomed to meet and pass all sorts of carriages 
and other objects. It may be necessary to continue the use of it 
for months, as in case of a fall he will not be able to escape from 
the rider. Many persons are inconceivably hasty in teaching their 
colts to canter: let them be made perfectly handy and quiet at walk 
and trot; it is then time enough to increase the pace; and when 
that is done, it is advisable to have another horse to go before them ; 
and occasionally the young ones may be allowed to pass the other, 
not by increasing their speed, but by the old horse decreasing his. 
These little minutia few professional colt-breakers will attend to, 
but they are of considerable importance. In an establishment on a 
large scale, in all probability there will be a man whose department 
it is to perform this office; but I would, as I have before stated, 
rather depend ona stable boy of my own, guided by my own attend- 
ance and instructions, than irust colts to the management of men 
whose qualifications are of a doubtful character. 1 have always 
been extremely fond of superintending the breaking of young horses, 
and two servants who lived with ine as boys are now gaining 
respectable liv elihoods in the calling of colt- breakers. 
The operation of lounging is by no means to be abandoned so 
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soon as the colt comes to be ridden: it should form a part of each 
day’s exercise for at least two months; and I should here observe 
that this system of breaking applies equally to the race-horse, the 
hunter, or the hack. ‘The cause of so many horses being unplea- 
sant to ride is solely attributable to the fact of their not having had 
sufficient time and pains devoted to their education. All young 
horses should be taught to leap little fences: in the first place it 
teaches them the free use of their limbs, and I consider it as 
essential as teaching young ladies to dance. Let them at first be 
led over low hedges and small dite hes, drains, and such like places, 
with the lounge rein, occasionally standing, at other times trotting 
and cantering up to them, as a matter of course selecting such 
places as are not likely to cause accidents. Ly degrees they may 
be taken to ditches and drains that are somewhat obscure, but not 
too blind, for the sake of teaching them to look under their feet ; 
and these little practices should in the course of time be accom- 
plished with the rider on their back, always scrupulously avoiding 
dangerous or large fences. Low posts and rails are excellent ob- 
jects for practice, but I never was particularly fond of a leaping- 
bar. ‘Taking a horse repeatedly over the same place tires and 
disgusts him, and he becomes careless; therefore he should never 
be taken more than two or three times over the same fence when 
he once does it well, but shew him another, if possible, of a totally 
different character; always remembering that the great object 
during the whole lesson is to establish confidence. 

Some of my readers may exclaim, “ What! would you teach a 
race-horse to leap? would you run the risk of laming him, and 
when he may be of great value ?”—I would answer, “ Yes.” If I 
had the most promising colt that ever was foaled engaged in the 
Derby and all the other great Stakes, when he is being broken I 
1 would teach him to leap: there is no risk of laming him at low 
fences free from growing stakes and thorns, or at such ditches as 
I would select ; and I should take care to be always present myself 
to ensure his not being exposed to anything dangerous. It must 
be remembered, however promising a colt may be in appearance, 
he may not prove worth a guineaas a race-horse ; and if he turned 
out so, by such tuition he would be the sooner made perfect as a 
hunter. ‘I have inv ariably found that all horses who were taught a 
little fencing when colts were not only sooner made steady hunters, 
but they were much more clever at their fences than those that 
never leaped a fence till after they were broken in. Many persons 
are ridiculously prejudiced against thorough-bred horses for hunters, 
and declare that they do not become ood fencers ; such an argu- 
ment can only be borne out by the fact, that in the breaking in of a 
thorough-bred colt he is carefully taken a mile out of the way, 
rather than be made to step over a ditch a yard wide : he is trained, 
and he is raced; in all of which he is taught it i is acrime to attempt 
to jump. His career as a race-horse being over, he is consigned 
to the hunting stables, when with great difficulty he is taught to 
leap; and after all, unless very great pains are taken to give him 
confidence, he never does it well; thus the whole generation of 
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thorough-bred horses are condemned as being bad fencers when 
the fault originated in the training. 

After the colt has been ridden for some time, and his mouth is 
tolerably perfect, it will be proper to take him to such places as 
may accustom him to scenes which he must eventually be familiar- 
ized with. If there be any races in the immediate vicinity, he 
cannot be better employed than in walking about in the neighbor- 
hood of the course, oa the first occasion in the mornings previous 
to the races whilst the horses are at exercise, and eventually during 
the time of running: he will by this means be taught that the 
noise which he hears and the sights which he beholds will not hurt 
him. As a matter of course a steady and experienced person 
should be in attendance, to render any assistance which the rider 
may require. [I am a great advocate for taking all young horses out 
with houn: ls, not for the purpose of hunting or of riding them over 
large fences, but to render them quiet in crowds, and to use them 
to all sorts of objects. At Newmarket there are opportunities of 
taking them on to the race-course during every gradation of break- 
ing, and it is a system universally adopted there. 


DOCKING. 

This operation is by no means so frequent as formerly: indeed 
with racing stock it has almost gone out of use. It has been cus- 
tomary to perform it after the process of breaking is completed ; 
but if it is to be done at all, it is much better and more easily ac- 
complished when the foal is about two months old; the agonizing 
torture of cauterizing is then dispensed with. It would almost 
appear that our forefathers were never happy except when they 
were luilicting some pain. What with their four-mile races, gene- 
rally heats, docking, nicking, and cropping the ears of their horses, 
they seem to have had some diabolical exhibition constantly in 
practice. Fortunately for the genus Equi, these performances are 
exploded. 

If it is desired that the dock should be shortened at the early 
period which | have named, it is merely requisite to turn the hair 
back at the part at which the amputation is to be performed, and 
secure it with a piece of string tied rather tight, which will prevent 
any considerable flow of blood ; a sharp knife will serve the pur- 
pose of cutting off the superfluous part, merely resting the tail on 
the edge of the manger or any similar situation which may at the 
moment present itself: no farther trouble will be requisite, except 
to keep the foal in the hovel during the ensuing four-and-twenty 
hours. Should it bleed more ireely ‘than i is desired, the string must 
be drawn a little tighter, and the part may be dipped in wheat flour, 
or some of the fungus known by the term of Puff Ball applied: 
but these remedies are unnecessary if the string be properly ad- 
justed. After the expiration of twenty-four hours the string may 
be taken off. —_—— 

PREPARING FOR THE TRAINER. 

The ordeal of breaking having been gone through, it becomes 

necessary to prepare the colt for the succeeding process of training ; 
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and as it may in many instances be determined upon that this pre- 
liminary course should be adopted at home, it is necessary to enter 
into the details of what is required to be done. 

I am presuming that there is not any ground adapted for the pur- 
pose of putting horses into strong work immediately connected 
with the establishment on which the foals are bred, and consequently 
if there is not, that there is no regular trainer employe d: if there 
is, as a matter of course the breaking-department already discussed 
will have been conducted under the superintendence of that im- 
portant functionary: nevertheless, whatever the arrangements on 
this subject may be, the course of treatment will require to be the 
same. ‘The work which the colt has performed whilst under the 
process of breaking, will require that he should have a temporary 
respite from his labors; his legs will in all probability require a 
little rest ; and two doses of physic must be given, during which 
course walking exercise will be all that is necessary. By this 
mode of treatment the colt will not be completely given up, which 
woukl probably require almost a second course of breaking; but 
every day that the weather will permit the saddle must be put on, 
and the animal kept out as long as his condition may appear to re- 
quire—in all probability from half an hour to an hour each day will 
be quite sufficient. 

It is customary with many persons to put boots on the fore legs 
of their colts whilst they are being broken, and indeed they require 
it then as much as at any other. Through awkwardness a young 
animal will very frequently hit and cut his legs so much that it 
would be injudicious to work him at all, eonsequently much time 
will be lost; for when once an accident of this kind occurs, the 
limb must be allowed to become perfectly well before working 
again. If the leg be swelled from a blow or other injury, even if 
lameness be not actually produced, it is right it should be imme- 
diately attended to. A week or two of actual rest, with warm fo- 
mentations assiduously applied on the first indication of such an 
accident, will generally set all to rights, especially if assisted by 
the salutary action of a dose of physic. So soon as the inflamma- 
tion has been subdued by fomentations of warm water or poultice, 
cold applications will be most eficctual in restoring the limb to its 
original vigor ; but cold lotions are of no use—inde eed they are in- 
jurious—if not properly attended to ; they must be applied at least 
every two hours, otherwise the hosed the limb renders them warm, 
and the purpose is defeated. Linen bandages are generally used, 
and are perhaps the best adapted for such a purpose ; but great 
care and nicety should be observed in adjusting them: they should 
be put on scrupulously smooth and even, and above all things never 
allowed to become dry ; in that state they heat the leg, and produce 
rather than allay inflammation. 

When the colt is put under a course of physfe, it will be proper 
to put soine clothing on him, which, if he has been treate | as } 
have directed whilst under the breaker’s discipline, will not by any 
means alarm him; and about a week after the operation of the last 
dose he may begin to canter about after other horses. At first-—— 
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that is, for the first two months—their canters should be slow, ant 
only at short distances: it is better to give him two or three each 
morning than to give him one long one. In this stage it is to be 
observed that he is merely a learner, and he will acquire more ex- 
perience by short lessons frequently repeated, than by long ones at 
greater intervals. He must be accustomed to turn whilst cantering, 
and encouraged to start quietly and kindly: this is of very great 
importance. Many lads are exceedingly fond of encouraging their 
horses to caper and dance about at starting—a custom which 
should always be checked: it frequently causes them to be frac- 
tious, when brought to the post to run a race, and creates much 
confusion. 

As the condition and action of the colt improve, he may by de- 
erees be allowed to increase the distance of his canters—at least 
he may occasionally be taken farther—but all work that will tend 
to tire him must be carefully avoided. Sweats and such like per- 
formances, are not as yet required: indeed, I am perfectly satisfied 
that two-year-olds do not often stand in need of any of the long 
and severe sweats which many trainers require from them ; at all 
events, in this stage of preparation they are injurious. It is of 
much greater moment to put a boy on a young colt, who from his 
strength and experience is able to ride him well, even if he be 
what is denominated too heavy, than to put a light weak boy up 
who can neither guide nor obtain from him that obedience which 
will lay the foundation for many future advantages. One of the 
great faults in boys is their not having good hands: they hang at 
their horses’ heads till they get their mouths as insensible as posts, 
instead of putting their hands down and getting their horses to 
play with the bit. ‘To mduce them to do this, a curb is necessary 
for some colts; but then it must not be intrusted in the hands of a 
boy, unless he has acquired experience in riding: but as no one 
would think of putting such a performer on the back of a young 
colt at such a period as this, it is not here necessary to offer any 
farther remarks. ‘The most effectual curb that I have ever seen for 
the purpose of making all horses lead to the bit, is that which Lord 
George Bentinck rides his hacks in: it is so constructed that 2 
horse’s mouch never becomes dead; the cheeks work free on the 
mouth-piece, instead of being welded to it as in most curb-bits, and 
there is a kind of loose port which lies upon the tongue. I know 
not what name the saddlers give it, but 1 believe it will be gene- 
rally understood as Lord George’s bit, at all events at Newmarket. 

How long this course of preparation is to be continued must en- 
tirely depend upon circumstances. It must be observed, I have 
proposed that the time for commencing the operation of breaking 
shall be in the autumn of the second year, say August; by which 
we may calculate that in the early part of November the course 
which is the subject of the present Chapter will commence, and 
that it will be persevered in until frost and snow put a stop to it, 
when a very gentle dose or two of physic will be of great service 
as, when frost sets in, the exercise must be confined to the straw 
ring. Some persons will probably imagine that 1 am too fond of 
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recommending physic; but let me exonerate myself from the 
charge: I never recommend it in strong doses, and | have in all 
cases, where | have taken upon myselfto advocate its use, scen 
the best effects result from it. As soon as Christmas has passed 
over, if the coli is intended to run at two years old, he must be 
entrusted to the care of the trainer: if not, the same course herein 
proposed must be persevered in, at all events throughout the en- 
suing summer, moderately increasing the work as the constitution 
of the animal and the state of the ground will admit of it. How- 
ever clearly instructions for training may be given, they must occa- 
sionally be acted upon according to circumstances ; and unless a 
man have sufficient discretion to enable him to judge at what 
period certain rules are to be put in force, he can by no means be 
considered equal to his undertaking: as for instance, when the 
ground is hard, and he has a horse in gentle work that is not in- 
tended to run for some considerable time, it is obviously imprudent 
to run the risk of laming him by galloping on it. IL have previously 
recommended, even if a colt be not intended to run until he is three 
years old, that he should do a little work the summer previously : 
this, however, may be to an extent sufficient to prepare him for a 
trial, which as a matter of course must be done under the trainer’s 
direction ; but as it may not be deemed necessary to keep him at 
all that expense for any length of time, it is important to consider 
how he is to be managed during the summer—but this more espe- 
cially as regards diet. ‘There will be times when circumstances 
will not admit of his doing much, if any, work: at least it will be 
prudent to throw him up, if only for a few weeks, during which he 
is only to have walking exercise ; and then a moderate portion of 
jucerne or clover should be cut green and mixed with the hay ; 
green food alone is too relaxing, unless there happen to be any pe- 
culiar circumstances which render such a state of the body neces- 
sary. In recommending the two being used together, care must 
be taken that they are so completely mixed that the animal cannot 
select the one and leave the other—above all, not to give hay at 
one period of the day and lucerne or clover alone at another, as 
such treatment is very likely to produce gripes. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for May, 1841. 
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BY FRANK FORESTER. 





“ Now then, boys, we’ve no time to lose ”—said Archer, as he 
replaced his knives, which he had been employed in wiping with 
great care, in their respective scabbards—“ It’s getting toward 
eight o’clock, and I feel tolerably peckish, the milk punch and bis- 
cuits notwithstanding—we shall not be in the field before ten o’clock, 
do our best for it. Now, Jem,” he continued, as that worthy, fol- 
lowed by Dave Seers and the Captain, made their appearance, hot 
and breathless, but in high spirits at the glorious termination of the 
morning’s sport—* Now, Jem, you and the Captain must look out a 
good strong pole, and tie that fellow’s legs, and carry him between 
you as far as Jones’s house—you can come up with the wagon this 
afternoon and bring him down to the village. What the deuce are 
you pottering at that colt about, Tom? He’s not hurt a pin’s value 
—on the contrary—” 

“ Better for ’t, 1 suppose, you'll be a tellin’ me torights—Better 
for that all-fired etarnal tamble, aint he?” responded the fat chap, 
with a lamentable attempt at an ironical smile, put on to hide his 
real chagrin. | 

“« In course he is ”—replied Frank, who had recovered his wonted 
equanimity, and who, having been most unmercifully rallied by the 
whole party for leaving his bullets at home, was glad of an oppor- 
tunity to carry the war into the enemy’s country—* Jn course he is 
a d—d deal better—if a thing can be said to be better which, under 
all circumstances, is so infernally bad, as that brute. I should think 
he was better for it. Why, by the time he’s had half a dozen more 
such purls, he'll leap a six foot fence without shaking a loose rail. 
In fact, 1’ll bet a dollar I carry him back over that same wall with- 
out touching a stone.” And, as he spoke, he put his foot into the 
stirrup, as if he were about to put his threat into immediate exe- 
cution, 

“Quit, Forester—quit, I say—quit, now—consarn the hide on 
you”—shouted the fat man, now in great tribulation, and appre- 
hending a second edition of the tumble—* quit foolin’, or by h—l 
I'll put a grist of shot, or one of they green cartridges into you stret 
away—I will, by the Etarnal!” and as he spoke he dropped the 
muzzle of his gun, and put his thumb upon the cock. 

“ J say quit foolin’, too”—cried Harry—* both of you quit it— 
you d—d old fool, Tom, do you really suppose he is mad enough 
to ride that brute of yours again at the wall ”— 
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“‘ Mad enough !—Yes, I swon he be ”—responded Tom—“ both 
of you be as mad as the hull Asylum downto York. If Frank 
aren’t mad, then there aint such a word as mad!” But as he spoke 
he replaced his gun under his arm, and walked off to his horse, 
which he mounted, without farther words, his example being fol- 
lowed by the whole party, who set off on the spur, and reached 
the village in less than half an hour. 

Breakfast was on the table when they got there—black tea, pro- 
duced from Harry’s magazine of stores, rich cream, hot bread, and 
goshen butter—eggs in abundance, boiled, roasted, fried with ham 
—an omelet au fines herbes, no inconsiderable token of ‘Tim’s culi- 
nary skill—a cold round of spiced beef, and last not least, a dish 
of wood-duck hot from the gridiron. 

“ By George,” said Harry—“ here’s a feast for an epicure—and 
I can find the appetite.” 

“ Find it”—said Forester, grinning, who, pretending to eat no- 
thing or next to nothing, and not to care what was set before him, 
was really the greatest gourmet and heaviest feeder of the party— 
“ Find it, Harry ?—it’s quite new to me that you ever lost it. When 
was it, hey ?” 

“ Arter he’d cat a hull roast pig, I reckon—leastwise that might 
make Harry lose hisn; but I’ll be darned if ¢wo would be a sar- 
cumstance to set before you, Frank, no how. Here’s A , too, 
he don’t never cat.” 

“'These wood-duck are delicious ”—answered the Commodore, 
who was very busily employed in stowing away his provant— 
“‘ What a capital bird they are, Harry.” 

“Indeed they are,” said he, “and this is me judice the very best 
way to eat them, red hot from the gridiron, cooked very quick, and 
brown on the outside, and full of gravy when you cut; with a 
squeeze of a lemon and a dash of cayenne they are sublime. 
What say you, Forester ?” 

* Oh, you wont ketch him sayin’ nauthen, leastwise not this half 
hour—but the way he’ll keep a feedin’ wont be slow, | teil you— 
that’s the way to judge how Forester likes his grub—jest see how 
he takes hold on ‘t.” 

“ Are there many wood-duck about this season, ‘Tom ?”—asked 
Forester, affecting to be perfectly careless and indifferent to all 
that had passed—“ did you kill these yourself?” 

“'There was a sight on them a piece back, but they’re gittin’ 
scase—pretty scase now, I tell you. Yes, I shot these down by 
Aunt Sally’s big spring table a Friday. I’d been a lookin’ round, 
you see, to find where the quail kept afore you came up here—tfor 
I'd a been expectin’ you a week and better—and I’d got in quite 
late, toward sundown, with an outsidin’ bevy, down by the cedar 
swamp, and drew them off into the big bog meadows, below sugar- 
loaf, and I’d killed quite a bunch on them—sixteen, I reckon, 
Archer; and there wasn’t but eighteen when I lit on ’em—and it 
was gittin’ pretty well dark when [ came to the big spring, and little 
Dash was worn dead out, and I was tired, and hot, and thunderin’ 
thirsty, so 1 sets down aside the outlet where the spring water 
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‘comes in good and cool, and I was mixin’ up a good long drink in 
the big glass we hid last summer down in the mudhole, with some 
great cider sperrits— when what should I hearall at once but whistle, 
whistling over head, the wings of a hull drove on ’em, so up I 
buckled the old gun; but they’d plumped down into the creek 
fifteen rod off or better, down by the big pin oak, and there they 
sot, seven ducks and two big purple-headed drakes—beauties, 
tell you. Well, boys, I upped gun and tuck sight stret away, but 
jest as I was drawin’, 1 kind o’ thought I’d got two little charges of 
number eight, and that 40 shoot at ducks at fifteen rod wasn’t nau- 
then. Well, then, I fell a thinkin’, and then I sairched my pockets, 
and arter a piece found two green cartridges of number three, as 
Aircher gave me in the Spring—so I drawed out the small and 
inned with these, and put fresh caps on to be sarten. But jest 
when I'd got ready, the ducks had floated down with the stream, 
ap dropped behind the pint—so I downed on my knees and 
crawled, and Dash along side on me, for all the world as if the 
darned dog knowed—well, I crawled quite a piece, till I’d got 
under a bit of alder bush, and then I seen them—all in a lump like, 
except two—six ducks and a big drake—feedin’, and stickin’ down 
their heads into the weeds, and flutterin’ up their hinder eends, 
and chatterin’ and jokin-—I could have covered them al! with a 
handkercher— exceptin’ two, as I said afore, one duck and the little 
drake, and they was off a red or better from the rest, at the two 
different sides of the stream—the big bunch warn’t over ten rods 
off me, nor so far; sol tuck sight right at the big drake’s neck. 
‘The water was quite clear and st ll, and seemed to have caught all 
the little light as was left by the sun, for the skies had got ‘pretty 
dark, | tell you; and I could see his head quite clear agin the 
water—well, | draw’d trigger—and the hull charge ripped into ’em 
—and there was a scrabblin’ and a squatterin’ in the water now, I 
tell you—but not one on ’em riz—not the darned one of the hull 
bunch—but up jumped both the others, and I drawed on the drake 
—more by the whistlin’ of his wings than that I seen him—but I 
drawed stret, Archer, anyways ; and arter I’d pulled half a moment 
J hard him plump down into the crick with a splash—and the 
water sparkled up like a fountain where he fell. So then I didn’t 
wait to load, but ran along the bank as hard as I could strick it, 
and when I'd got down to ) the spot, I tell you, little Dash had got 
two on ’em out afore I came, and was in with a third. Well, sich 
a cuttin’ and a splashin’ as there was you niver did see, none on 
you—I guess, for sarten—leastwise J niver did. I’d killed, you 
see, the drake and twe ducks, dead at the first fire, but three was 
only wounded, wing-tipped, and leg-broken, and I can’t tell you 
what all. It was all nine o’clock at night, and dark as h—1, afore 
I gathered them three ducks—but I did gather ’em—Lord, boys, 
why I’d a stayed tll mornin’ but I'd a got them, sarten. Well, the 
drake I killed flyin’ I couldn’t find him that night, no how, for the 
stream swept him down, and I hadn’t got no guide to go by—so I 
let him go theii—but | was up next mornin’ bright and airly, and 
started up the stream clean from the bridge here, up through Garry's 
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backside, and my boghole, and so on along the meadows to Aunt 
Sally’s run—and [| looked in every willow bush that dammed the 
waters back like, and every bunch of weeds, and briar brake, all 
the way, and sure enough | found him—he’d been killed dead, and 
floated down the crick, and then the stream had washed him up 
into a heap of broken sticks and briars, and when the waters fell, 
for there ’ad a ben a little freshet, they left him there breast upper- 
most—and I was glad to find him—for I think, Archer, as that 
shot was the nicest, prettiest, etarna], damndest, long, good shot, I 
iver did make, anyhow ; and it was so dark | couldn’t see him.” 
‘A sweet shot, ‘Tom”—responded Forester—‘‘a sweet pretty 
shot, if there had only been one word of truth in it, which there is 
not—don’t answer me, you old thief—shut up instantly, and get 


‘your traps ; for we’ve done feeding, and you’ve done lying, for the 


present—at least I hope so—and now we'll out, and see whether 
you’ve poached up all the game in the country.” 

“Well, it be gettin late for sartain”—answered 'Tom—* and 
that’ll save your litthe wax skin for the time—but see, jest sce, boy, 
if I doosn’t sarve you out, now, afore sundown!” 

“ Which way shall we beat, ‘om ”—asked Harry, as he changed 
his riding bouts for heavy shooting shocs and leggins—* which 
course to- day ig 

“Why! ‘limothy’s gittin’ out the wagon, and we’ll drive up the 
old roa round the ridge, and so strike in by Minthorne’s, and take 
them ridges down, and so across the hill—there’s some bie stubbles 
there, and nice thick brush holes along the fence sides, and the 
boys dovs tell us there be one or two big bevies —but, d—n them, 
they will lie!—and over back of Gin’ral Bertolf’s barns, and so 
acrost the road, and round the upper eend of the big pond, and 
down the long swamp into Hell hole—and Tim can meet us with 
the wagon at five o’clock under Bill Wisner’s white oak—does that 
suit you ?” 

“ ixcellently well, ‘Tom ”—replied Harry—*1 could not have 
cut a better day’s work out myself, if I had tried. Well—all the 
traps are in, and the dogs, ‘Timothy, is it not so?” 

“Ey! ey! Sur”—shouted that worthy from without—* all in, 
this half hour, and all roight !” 

“ Light your cigars then, quick. and let us start—hurrah !” 

Within two minutes they were all seated, lat ‘Tom in the post 
of honor by Harry’s side upon the driving box, the Commodore and 
Frank, w ith ‘Timothy, on the back seat, and off they rattled—ten 
miles an hour without the whip, up hill and down dale all alike, 
for they had but three miles to go, and that was gone in double 
quick time. 

* What mun Ay do wi’ t’ horses, Sur?” asked ‘Tim, touching his 
castor as he spoke. 

“'Take them home, to be sure,” replied ITarry, “and meet us 
with them under the oak tree, close to Mr. Wisner’s house, at five 
o’clock this evening.” 

“Nay! nay! Sur!”—answered Tim, with a broad grin, eager 
to sce the sport, and hating to be sent so unceremoniously home— 
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“that winna do ’t, I’m thinking—who'll hug t’ gam bag, and carry 
t’ bottles, and make tv’ loonchun ready—that winna do Sur, niver— 
If you ple-easc, Sur, Ay’ll pit up v horses i’ Measter Minthorne’s 
barn here, and shak’ doon a bite o’ hay tull ’em, and so gang on 
wi’ you, and carry t’ bag whaile four o’ v clock, and then awa back 
and hitch oop, and draive doon to t’ aik tree !” 

“1 understand, Tim ”—said his master, laughing—* I understand 
right well! you want to see the sport.” 

‘“ Ayse oophoud it!” grinned Timothy, seeing at once that he 
should gain his point. 

“Well! well! I don’t care about it—will Minthorne let us put 
up the beasts in his barn, ‘Tom 2?” 

“* Let us !—let us !”—exclaimed the fat man— By G—d I'd like 
to see Joe Minthorne, or any other of his breed, a tellin’ me I 
shouldn’t put my cattle where I pleased—jest let me ketch him 
at it!” 

“Very well—have it your own way, Tim, take care of the 
beasts, and overtake us as quick as you can!” and, as he spoke, 
he let down the bars which parted a fine wheat stubble from the 
road, and entered the field with the dogs at heel. ‘“ We must part 
companies to beat these little woods, must we not, ‘Tom ?” 

“T guess so—l’ll go on with A ; his Grouse and my Dash 
will work well enough, and you and Frank keep down the valley 
hereaways—we'll beat that little swamp-hole, and then the open 
woods to the brook side, and so along the meadows to the big bot- 
tom; you keep the hill side coverts, and look the little pond-holes 
well on Minthorne’s ridge, you'll find a cock or two there anyhow ; 
and beat the bushes by the wall-—I guess you’il have a bevy jumpin’ 
up; and try, boys, do, to git ’em down the hill into the boggy bot- 
tom, for we can use them, | tell you!” andso they parted. Archer 
and I*orester, with Shot and Chase at heel, entered the little thicket 
indicated, and beat it carefully, but blank; although the dogs 
worked hard, and seemed as if about to make game more than 
once. ‘hey crossed the road, and came into another little wood, 
thicker and wetter than the first, with several springy pools, although 
it was almost upon the summit of the hill. Here Harry took the 
left or lower hand, bidding I’rank keep near the outside at top, and 
full ten yards ahead of him— and mind if you hear ‘Tom shoot, 
or cry ‘mark,’ jump over into the open field, and be all eyes, for 
that’s their line of country into the swamp, where we would have 
them. Ilold up, good dogs, hold up!” 

And off they went, crashing and rattling through the dry matted 
briars, crossing cach other evenly, and quartering the ground with 
rare accuracy. Scarcely, however, had they beat ten paces, before 
Shot flushed a cock as he was in the very act of turning at the end 
of his beat, having run in on him down wind, without crossing the 
line of scent. Flip-flip-flap—rose the bird, but as the dog had 
turned, and was now running from him, he perceived no cause for 
alarm, fluttered a yard or two onward, and alighted—the dog, who 
had neither scented nor seen the bird, caught the sound of his 
wing, and stood stiff on the instant, though his stern was waved 
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doubtfully, and though he turned his sagacious knowing phiz over 
his shoulder, as if to look out for the pinion, the flap of which had 
arrested his quick ear. ‘he bird had settled ere he turned, but 
Shot’s eye fell upon his master, as with his finger on the trigger- 
guard, and thumb on the hammer, he was stepping softly up in a 
direct line, with eye intently fixed, and toward the place where the 
woodcock had dropped—he knew as well as though he had been 
blessed with human intellect, that game was in the wind, and re- 
mained still and steady. [T'lip-flap—again up jumped the bird— 
“ Mark cock !”—cried Forester, from the other side of the wood, 
not having seen anything, but hearing the sound of the timber doo- 
dle’s wing somewhere or other—and at the self-same moment 
bang! boomed the full report of Harry’s right hand barrel, the 
feathers drifting off down wind toward Frank, told him the work 

was done, and ‘he asked no question ; but cre the cock had struck 
the ground—which he did within half a second, completely doubled 
up—whirr—whirr-r-r!—the loud and startling hubbub of partridge 
taking wing at the report of Harry’s gun, succeeded—and inst: untly, 
before that worthy had got his eye about from marking the killed 
woodcock, bang! bang! from Forester. Archer dropped butt, and 
loaded as fast as it was possible, anl bagged his dead bird quietly 
—but scarcely had he done so before Frank hailed him. 

“ Bring up the dogs, old fellow—I knocked down two, and I’ve 
bagved one, but [’m afraid the other’s run!” 

“Stand still, then—stand still till T join you. Tfe-here—he-here 
good dogs ”—cried Llarry, striding away through the brush like a 
good one. 

[ua moment he stood by Frank, who was just pocketing his first, 
a fine hen partridge. 

“The other was the cock ”—said Frank—* and a very large 
one too—he was a long shot, but he’s very hard hit—he flew 
against this tree before he fell, and bounded off it here ; look at 
the feathers !” 

“Aye! we'll have him in a moment—seek dead, Shot, seek, 
good dogs—ha! now they wind him; there! Chase has him—no! 
he draws again—now Shot is st: inding—hold up, hold up, lads, he’s 
running like the mischie f, and wont stop till he reaches some thick 
covert.” 

Bang! bang !—* Mark—ma-ark !"—bang ! bang !—* mark, Uarry 
Archer, mark ”—came down the wind in quick succession from the 
other party, who were beating some thick briars by the brook side, 
at three or four fields’ distance. 

“Quick, Forester, quick !’—shouted Archer—* over the wall, 
lad, and mark them! those are quail—I’m man enaugn to get this 
fellow by myself. Steady, lads! steady—y—y!"—as they were 
roading on at the top of their pace—* Toho !—toho-o-o | Chase ; 
fye for shame—don’t you sec, Sir, Shot’s got him dead there under 
his very nose, in those cat-briars. Pla! dead! good lads—good 
lads—dead—dead ! fetch him, good dog—by George, but he is a 


fine bird. L’ve got him, Forester—have you marked down the 
quail ?” 
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“ Aye! aye !—in the bog bottom !” 
* How many ?” 
" ‘l'wenty- three !” 


“Then we'll have sport, by Jove ”—and, as he spoke, they en- 
tered a wide ip pasture, across which, at some two or three 
hundred yards, A and Fat ‘l’om were seen advancing towards 
them. ‘lhey had not made three steps before both dogs stood stiff 
as stones in the short grass, where there was not a particle of 
covert. 

““Why, what the deuce is this, Harry ?” 

“Devil a know know I”—responded he—“ but step up to the 
red dog, Frank—I’ll go to the other—they’ve got game and no 
mistake !” 

‘““Skeap—ske-eap !” up sprang a couple of English snipe before 
Shot’s nose, and Harry cut them down, a splendid double shot, 
before they had flown twenty yards, just as Frank dropped the one 
which rose to him at the same moment. At the sound of the guns 
a dozen more rose by, and fluttering on in rapid zigzags, dropped 
once again within a hundred yards—the meadow was alive with 
them. 

** Did you ever see snipe here before, Tom ?”—asked Harry, as 
he loaded. 

“ Never in all my life—but it’s full now—load up! load up! for 
God’s sake '” 

“No hurry, Tom! ‘Tom—steady! the birds are tame and lie 
like stone—we can get thirty or forty here, 1 know, if you "il be 
steady only; but if we vo in with these four dogs, we sha.] lose 
all—here comes ‘Tim with the couples, and we'll take up all but 
two!” 

“'That’s right,” said A , “take up Grouse and ‘Tom's dog— 
for they wont hunt with yours—and your’s are the steadiest, and 
fetch—that’s it, ‘Tim, couple them, and carry them away. W hat 
have you killed, Archer ”” he added, while his injunctions were 
complied with. 

“One woodcock and a brace of ruffed grouse! and Frank has 
marked down three-and-twenty quail into that rushy bet:om yonder, 
where we can get every bird of them—we are going to have great 
sport to-day !” 

“1 think so—Tom and I killed each a double shot out of that 
bevy !” 

“ "That was well !—now, then, walk slow and far apart, we must 
beat this three or four times, at least—the dogs will get them up! e 

It was not a moment before the first bird rose, but it was quite 
two hours, and all the dinner horns had long blown noon, before 
the last was bagged—the four guns having scored, in that one mea- 
dow, forty-nine [nglish snipe——F ifteen for Harry Archer—Thir- 
teen for ‘om Dr: iw—T'welve for the Commodore, and only nine 
for Forester, who never killed snipe quite as well as he did cock 
or quail. 

“ And now, boys ”"—exclaimed Tom, as he flung his huge carcase 
on the ground with a thud that shook it many a rvod around— 
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“there’s a coll roast fowl, and some nice salt pork and crackers, 
in that ar’ game bag—and I’m h—Il now, I tell you, for a drink !” 

* Which will you take to drink, ‘om ”—enquired Forester, very 
gravely—* fowl, pork, or crackers? Here they are, all of them! 
I prefer whiskey and water, myself!”’—qualifying, as he spoke, a 
moderate cup with some of the ice-cold water which welled out in 
a chrystal stream from a small basin under the wreathed roots of 
the sycamore which overshadowed them. 

“None of your nonsense, T’orester—hand us the liquor, lad— 
I’m dry, I tell you!” 

“‘T wish you’d tell me something I don’t know, then, if you feel 
communicative ; fur I know that you’re dry—now and always !— 
Well! don’t be mad, old fellow, here’s the butthe—don’t empty it— 
that’s all!” 

“ Well! now I’ve drinked ”—said Tom, after a vast potation, and 
& sonorous eructation—* now L’ve drinked good—we’ll have a bite 
and rest a while, and smoke a pipe ; and then we’ll use them quail, 
and we'll have time to pick up twenty cock in Hell-hole arterwards, 
and that won’t be a slow day’s work, I reckon.” 


GLANDERS AND LARCY. 





{Concluded from the May Number, page 2°4.] 





Glanders fund in diferent parts of the World—‘nown to the Ancients—Its origin still un- 
known —Confuse i Notions prevalent as to the Causes aad Orizin of Parcy—M. Ia- 
mont’s Opluion—Advantazes t> be derived from comparing these Diseases in the 
Horse with the same in the Iuman Subject—Aistory of Glanders, &c.—Conclusion. 





Tues diseases have been observed in the quadre mina in many 
different parts of the world. ‘They have been recorded by writers 
on veterinary medicine as existing in France, in Italy, Germany, 
Englanl, Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, ant in Arabia. They were 
known to the ancients; but we possess few documents—and even 
those are scanty and imperfect—of their progress anl develop- 
ment, and we are wholly ignorant of the place whence they derive 
their origin. It is marvellous the discrepancy of opinion that ob- 
tains amongst veterinary writers on this subject, who, instead of 
throwing any light on the question, seem to involve it more than 
ever ina chaos of vague anJl fanciful speculations. We cannot 
avoid (says M. Hamont, Director of the Veterinary School at Abon- 
Zabel, in Egypt,) being astonished at the confusion which prevails 
in veterinary works on the origin and causes of farey. ‘That dis- 
ease having been accurately observe! only in some parts of Europe, 
and in climates and under circumstances nearly analogous, an 
exact etiology (history of the causes) of it cannot be established, 
without all the conditions attached to its development in all the 
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different countries in which it exists, having heen carefully observed 
and studied. We perfectly coincide with the opinions of M. Ha- 
mont, as far as they go: their only fault is that they do not go far 
enough. We allude especially to his omission of inculcating the 
great advantage derivable from “ comparative observation ;” 1. c. ob- 
serving and weighing together the relative symptoms and appear- 
ances these maladies present in the human subject with those de- 
veloped in the horse, and then drawing our conclusions accordingly. 
Who is not aware of the great and manifold advantages and im- 
provements, derived by hun.an medicine, from ccmparative anatomy, 
comparative physivlogy, and from experimental inquiry into the 
lower animals? Look, for instance, at the accuracy and precision 
with which the whole chain of eveuts that occur in the process of 
death by asphyxia or suffocation may be demonstrated ; and whence 
have we dcrived this valuable information? Is it not mainly from 
the collateral evidence aflorded by observing and examining the 
lower animals dying and dead from the same cause? ‘Then it is 
only fair that we should make some return to the brute creation, 
which we can do in this instance simply by reversing the order of 
comparison and observation ; as, for example. by studying the feel- 
ings and symptoms of the human being firs¢, the effects the different 
medicines produce on him—all of which we can do more effica- 
ciously in man than in any other animal, owing to his superior in- 
telligence, and the power he possesses of giving expression to his 
sensations—and then, if we compare these with those observed in 
the horse, we are convinced, from what we have already witnessed, 
that several points which hal! hitherto escaped our notice, may be 
brought to light, and our knowledge of the disease be simplified 
and rendered more precise 

Some persons may be inclined to think it absurd to draw a com- 
parison between the horse and man in a diseased condition. ‘To 
such individuals we have merely to say—and we speak from expe- 
rience—that in many instances the horse is the more delicate and 
sensitive animal of the two. It may be asked, how are we to obtain 
the information as to the symptoms, &c., of the disease in man, so 
us to be enabled to institute the comparison above recommended ? 
Simply thus: by studying or reading carefuliy the best recorded 
cases of human glande rs—and we know of none superior to the 
case of Prost, or ‘that of Pagout—and comparing them with those 
we may have occasion to observe inthe horse. Of course it would 
be more desirable for the ends of science to actually see the dis- 
ease in both animals; but this is a desideratum not always to be 
obtained. 

We shall now proceed to lay before our readers a brief account 
of the Austory of glanders since it was first discovered as capable 
of transmission from the horse to man. Such an account has not 
hitherto been published in this country, and we have no doubt it 
will prove as interesting as it is useful. 

Ilisrory.—From the commencement of the present century it 
was known that wounds resulting from the posthumous examina- 
tion of glandercd horses, were of a dangerous character. It wag 
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also known that, in consequence of such wounds, several veterinary 
surgeons were attacked with malignant inflammations, pains in the 
joints, mortification, and in some instances death. But all these 
results were attributed merely to a septic poison, analogous to those 
produced by other putrid matters, and not the specific action of a 
particular virus—the virus of glanders. However, about that pe- 
riod (1811) M. Lorin discovered and preved the transmission of 
farcy from the horse to man.—( Observation sur la Communication 
du farcin des Chevaux aux Hommes. Journal de Medicine Veteri- 
naire, published Feb. 1812.) 

Although this is the first case on record of the disease in man, 
it by no means follows that the human race was never afflicted 
with glanders before this time. On the contrary, we have good 
reason to suppose that mankind was afflicted formerly, as well as 
now, with both varicties of the complaint, but that it escaped the 
less scrutinizing observation of our forefathers. It was not till 
1821, however, that the first bona fide case of acute glanders in 
man was published. [tis recorded by Shilling, a veterinary sur- 
geon at Berlin.—(Sce Rust’s Magazin fir die Gesammte Heilkunde, 
wol. 9)—'The subject of this case was a stable-boy at a veterinary 
college, who became unwell soon after washing the nostrils of a 
glandered horse. A pustular eruption broke out on the skin, pim- 
ples appeared on the nose, which speedily became gangrenous ; 
the boy died; and at the examination of the body, smal! purulent 
spots were found on the frontal bone, and matter in the muscles of 
the extremities. 

In another case, appended to that of Shilling, and which is re- 
lated by Weisses, there were observed delirium, pustular eruption 
on the skin, and a secretion of yellow purulent matter from the 
nostrils. ‘I'his patient had been taking care of a glandered horse, 
and he died on the thirteenth day from the commencemeut of the 
@ttack. 

Soon after these cases were published in Germany, Mr. Mus- 
croft recorded, in the 19th volume of the Edinburgh Journal, pub- 
lished in 1823, the case of a jockey who wounded himself in the 
hand while trimming a glandered horse, and died with all the symp- 
toms of glaniders. lHlere also the resemblance of the disease in 
the horse with that observed in man is strikingly exact. 

In 1822, ‘Thomas ‘Tarozzi, in Italy, translated the case of Shil- 
ling into the Analt Unwersali, and gave a description of a pestilen- 
tial disease which was developed in a stable where a glandered 
horse died ; out of thirty-five persons who visited that stable, eleven 
Were attacked with a malignant complaint, characterised, from its 
invasion to its termination, by fever and an eruption of boils and 
gangrenous pimples. 

Atthe close of 1823, the Edinburgh Journal published two new 
cases of the disease in the human subject; and another was pub- 
lished in the same year in Germany by Seidler, in Rus¢t’s Ma- 
£azin. 

In 1826, Mr. Travers, of London, threw some additional light on 


the history of glanders in man, in his work on “ Constitutional 
Irritation.” 
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In 1829, Arnold Grub defended an inaugural dissertation at Ber- 
lin, in which he relates a remarkable case of the transmission of 
glanders from the horse to man. 

The same year another thesis on the same subject was defended 
by Krieg. 

It was also in 1829 that Mr. Andrew Brown published a well- 
marked case of acute glanders in man, in the London Medical Ga- 
zette, vol. iv. p. 134. 

However, notwithstanding their extreme importance, these facts 
were as yet little known, when Dr. Elliotson published a memoir, 
intitled “ Glanders in the Human Subject,” in the 16th vol. of the 
Med. Chir. Transactions for 1830, which at once attracted the at- 
tention of observers to this interesting and important question. 
This memoir contains three well-authenticated and convincing cases 
of the disease in man; and from its publication, only ten years since, 
we date the commencement of our inquiries into the disease in so 
far as the human being is concerned, for up to this period doubts 
were still entertained by many persons as to the identity of the two 
diseases. 

In the same year (1830) M. A. Nauman, Professor of Veterinary 
Medicine at Utrecht, also reported two interesting cases (Wee- 
Artsenijkundig Magazin ; Groningen, 1830) ; in addition to which, 
M. Alexander, Professor at the same University, has added two 
new instances in the course of the year 1836 (De la Diathese pur- 
ulente, et de la Morve aigne communiquée d 1 Homme ; Archives Ge- 
neralis, Dec. 1836). 

In 1833, Dr. Elliotson published another case of the disease, 
with a colored drawing. Mr. Youatt, of the Veterinary College, 
saw this case with Dr. E. It was the first case of the kind he 
had seen; and up to this period would not, according to the state- 
ment of Dr. Elliotson, admit the transmissibility of the glanders 
from the horse to man. He has since, however, published his be- 
lief in that opinion. 

In 1834, M. Hertwig observed seven cases of farcy and glanders 
in the human subject: amongst these, three were evidently and 
distinctly those of well-marked simple glanders. 

It is also evident that certain cases observed and published by 
M. Brera in 1833, and described by him under the name of Ty- 
phus carbonneux in the Encyclographie Medic., belonged properly to 
the disease under consideration. 

M. Felix Vogeli, of Lyons, in a memoir, intitled “ Some Facts 
tending to establish the Contagion of the Farcy of Horses in Man,” 
has cited five examples (Jour. de Med. Vétérinaire, Jan. 1835.) 

From 1830 to 1837 a variety of documents have been published 
on this subject by MM. Hardwicke, Wolff, Prinz, Berndt, Barth, 
and Eck. 

At the sitting of the French Academy for February 14, 1837, 
M. Rayer communicated to the members the remarkable case of 
the man Prost, who died under his care of acute glanders. ‘This 
interesting communication immediately gave rise to an animated 
discussion in the Academy, in which MM. Rayer, Dupuy (the au- 
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thor of the well-known work on “ Glanders in the Horse”), and 
Velpeau, supported the opinion of the identity of the disease of 
the horse and of the human being; while they were opposed by 
MM. Barthelemy and Bouley. ‘The latter opinion appeared to pre- 
vail at the time, but the publication of a very elaborate and very 
valuable memoir by M. Rayer, inserted in the “ Memoirs of the 
Academy” for the same year, removed all further doubt on that 
question. In addition to the case (Prost’s) published, M. Rayer 
gave a great number of observations, the results of his own re- 
searches into the nature of the disease. He confined his descrip- 
tion of glanders and of farcy to the acute forms of these complaints. 
He gives a graphic description of the progress of the disease in 
the human subject. The inoculations, and their results, of man 
with the morbid virus taken from the horse, and the reverse, have 
been elaborately discussed. Indeed the existence of glanders in 
the human being could be no lenger doubtful even to the most in- 
credulous, after perusing the important and interesting memoir of 
M. Rayer. 

Since that ynonograph was published, several examples of acute 
glanders have been observed in this country and in France. In 
Decembez, 1837, Mr. Burgess published a case in the Lancet of a 
grocin inoculated with glanders through a cut he had on his finger, 
ta which the sulphates of copper and iron had alleviated the 
distressing pains, but, as a means of cure, were not of the slightest 
avail. 

During the year 1838, MM. Bruguiéres and Vigla recorded a 
case of the same malady, which occurred under M. Breshet, of the 
Hotel Dieu, Paris: and about the same period M. Deville on the 
one hand, and MM. Husson and Nivet on the other, published addi- 
tional facts, which immediately produced a new discussion in the 
Academy as to the possibility of the transmission of glanders from 
man to the horse, and vice versa. M. Barthelemy, who again took 
an active part in the debate, seemed wedded to his former opinion, 
in which no other member now coincided. 

New cases were published soon after by MM. Nouat, Legroux, 
Andral, Lions, Petit, and Renaud; and M. Vigla, in an interesting 
thesis (January 1839), has taken up with much talent, and confirmed 
by observations of his own, the most interesting points in the his- 
tory of this dire disease. 

M. Leblanc, of Alfort, has demonstrated, in two important me- 
moirs on this subject—the first intitled “ On the different Kinds of 
Glanders and Farcy considered as Varieties of one and the same 
general Affection ;” and the other, “ Experimental Researches on 
the Effects of Inoculation of the Horse and Ass with glandered 
pus and mucus, and morbid humors of a different nature ;” Paris, 
1839—first, that all forms of glanders and farcy are contagious, 
but differ in intensity according to the ccnstitution of the animal 
and other obvious circumstances: and secondly, that pus or mucus 
taken from glandered men or horses, no matter from which, will 
produce glanders or farcy in healthy animals of a similar kind 
if inoculated with it, whilst common pus or other matter not taken 
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from glandered or farcied animals cannot produce either glanders 
or farcy. 

In the London Medical Gazette for April 1840, there is an inte- 
resting account of a knacker who died at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
of glanders, and the nurse who attended him took the disease, and died 
also—this is the first instance on record of glanders being trans- 
mitted from one human being to another; and M. Gibert, of Paris, 
relates a case, in the Révue Genérale for November 1840, of a man 
named Pagout, who died of acute glanders after having suffered 
dreadfully for some days. ‘This is the last case on record of the 
disease in man, and, with the view of serving as a warning to the 
grooms, ostlers, jockies, et hoc genus omne, in the employment of 
the readers of this Magazine, we shall give an abstract of it here, 
and thus conclude our historical sketch of glanders and farcy in 
the human being. 

This man was a carter, and was admitted into the hospital of 
St. Louis, September 30th, with three fistulous ulcerations. He 
stated that he had the care of glandered horses, and even slept in 
the stable with them. Nothing remarkable appeared until the night 
of the 11th and 12th October, when he was attacked with severe 
fever and violent delirium. He sprang from his bed and ran 
through the ward, and was so violent as to be obliged to be tied to 
the bed. 

The 12th, morning, complained of prostration and headache ; 
delirium had disappeared; fever still severe, and an inflamed spot 
above the right eye, supposed at first to be erysipelatous. 

No change on the 13th. 

On the 14th the fever and delirium increased during the night. 
The three ulcers above-mentioned, one on the back of the left hand, 
another on the posterior part of the left thigh, and the third on the 
front of the right leg, discharged a considerable quantity of pus : 
the livid red patch over the right eye increased ; pustules appeared 
over the body, and a discharge commenced from the nostrils. ‘The 
attention of the narrator was now awakened to the real nature of 
the complaint, it being hitherto supposed that the man was laboring 
under scrofula or the last stage of phthisvs. 

14th. The disease is advancing steadily. 

15th, morning. The delirium, which had lasted all the night, 
has entirely ceased; the patient seems calm, and answers correctly 
all the questions put to him; under the right eyebrow were observed 
a group of phlyzacious pustules, whitish, and mingled with dark 
gangrenous spots. ‘The skin around them is red, livid, violaceous, 
tender, and painful; the same color was observed round the other 
eye, and at the nostrils ; the eyelids are edematous, and of a violet 
red, and the patient cannot raise himself from the bed; the nose 
is painful to the touch, and discharges a viscid and glutinous matter 
of a yellowish white color, mingled here and there with streaks of 
blood ; the tongue is dry, and intensely red; mouth dry, and in- 
flamed ; great thirst; anorexia; constipation continued now for 
ten days; skiii hot; pulse 120, small, and easily depressed ; cough 
frequent ; expectoration of puriform matter; respiration difficult 
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and laborious ; intense frontal headache; slight pain in the left 
shoulder; hissing sounds throughout the chest; ulcerations dry, 
and present a blackish appearance. 

16th. This night Pagout had violent delirium ; his agitation was 
extreme ; he sprang several times from his bed. In the morning 
he became calm again. ‘The gangrenous spots of the right eye 
have increased in extent; new pustules have sprung up amongst 
the old ; others have appeared on the left eyelid, which is swollen, 
red, and violaceous ; ; says he feels easier; the discharge from the 
nose is abundant; thirst diminished ; respiration not so difficult as 
yesterday ; the tongue dry, and very ‘red ; mouth dry and clammy ; 
lips dry, black, and. chapped ; constipation continued ; urine abun- 
dant and limpid ; pulse 120, small, and tremulous. A fluctuating 
tumor of the size of a nut appeared at the end of the left arm. 

17th. Intense delirium during the night. In the morning the 
delirium continues, but is not so violent. New pustules have ap- 
peared on the right eyelid, which is of a livid red color: the puri- 
form and bloody discharge from the nostrils is incessant; respira- 
tion is painful and stertorous; the fetid sweat is festering the pa- 
tient’s skin; the pulse is exceedingly small, and so intermitting 
that it is impossible to count the pulsations ; the tongue is red and 
fuliginous ; the lips are blackish, incrusted with a clammy mucus 
matter : there is hiecough ; convulsive movements of the lower 
jaw ; the patient makes water unconsciously, and is constipated. 

18th. The delirium continued during the night with ereat inten- 
sity. Inthe morning the patient sank into a profound coma; new 
pustules appeared on both eyelids. All the symptoms having as- 
sumed a frightful intensity, the unfortunate man died in a wretched 
state in the course of the day. 

The author gives a detailed and carefully drawn up account of 
the different morbid appearances discovered at the inspection of 
the body after death. ‘They resemble so closely those found in 
horses dead of glanders, that want of space alone prevents us from 
recording them in these pages. 

Specimens of the disease taken from the body of Pagout were 
laid before the French Academy in October. 

Such are the principal facts connected with the history of 
glanders and farcy since they have been discovered in the human 
subject. 

ConcLupinG RemarKks.—Our object in writing these pages will 
be in a great measure fulfilled if they only point out the extreme 
caution necessary to be observed by all persons approaching or 
meddling with glandered horses, or even breathing for any time 
the same atmosphere with them. We make this observ: ition, not 
so much from the facts already adduced in support of our opinions, 
as from a firm conviction that these dire and as yet irremediable 
diseases are by no means so rare in the huraan being as we might 
be led to believe a priori from the scanty history of them on record. 
Nay, the annals of medicine afford abundant evidence that the 
symptoms of these maladies have been frequently described by 
writers, but as belonging to other and differently named diseases, 
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and who have erred in not searching more deeply into the history 
and cause of the affection they were about to describe. ‘Thus we 
have (says M. Rayer) the exact symptoms of glanders described 
by authors under the various names of phlebitis (inflammation of 
the veins), of secondary syphilis, of scrofula and of variola. At 
Dispensaries especially, where diseases are merely glanced at and 
then prescribed for, this malady is very likely to be overlooked 
altogether, or else confounded with those to which it bears the 
greatest resemblance. In conclusion, we have merely to say, that 
any new facts or points of interest connected with the history, 
causation, or curability of glanders, which may occur in this country 
or abroad, we shall, from time to time, feel pleasure in communi- 
cating to the readers of The Sporting Magazine. 


ERINENSIS. 
{London (Old) Sporting Magazine for May, 1841.) 





ANSWER OF “SAGITTARIUS” TO “B.” AND 
* CURIOSUS.” 





To the Editor of the “‘ American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine” — ? 


My Dear Porter: Various engagements, about matters to me 
much less agreeable than those of the Turf, have prevented me 
from sooner replying to the communications of your friends, “ B.’ 
and “ Curiosus,” both of whom show knowledge and familiarity 
with the subject on which they write, and great ingenuity in de- 
fending an untenable position. I have, after reading their reply to 
my theory, become, as usual, more wedded to it, 


Just as the child when scaring sounds molest 
Is clasped still closer to its mother’s breast. 


One cannot disown his bantling because all agree that it is a very 
ugly one—but it is certain thatif a person of “ B.’s” experience 
and sagacity can say nothing more against the theory than he does, 
I must consider my position rather impregnable. 

“B.” seems fully aware of the advantage to be derived from 
granting nothinz, as “then nothing can be proven ;” he even stoutly 
denies those propositions which to me appeared self-evident as 
axioms. ‘l'his is an excellent method for one who wishes rather 
to dispute than to come to a just conclusion ; and were this the only 
injustice that “ B.” commits, I might be induced to submit quietly 
to it. But he goes still farther, and is determined either not to see 
or to misapply my illustrations. The difficulty of making compari- 
sons on mixed subjects, which, though they may illustrate to a cer- 
tain point, may not (if carried beyond that point, or put in a different 
light from that in which they were intended to be placed,) be turned 
by a person or ingenuity against the employer, is so great, that few 
have ever succeeded in attaining it; and those who have succeeded 
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are conquerors “of high renown,” among whom I have no hope of 
ever being placed. For instance, “ B.” remarks that “ it was re- 
served for ‘ Sagittarius’ to discover that great speed is a disadvan- 
tage ”—and “he (‘ Sagittarius’) ascribes it to unemployed capacity 
—as well might he say that a man who has a large sum of money 
and spends a small one, must fail.” Now this is what we do say, 
and fortunately this is the most cogent illustration of the fact that 
could have been given—“I thank thee for that word Jew!” A 
person in the possession of a thousand dollars spends yearly one 
hundred, leaving the rest of it unemployed, at the end of ten years 
is worthless ; whereas, a person possessing the same amount, and 
spending the same amount yearly, employing his capital at the rate 
of ten per cent., will, at the expiration of the same time, own as 
much as he did at the beginning. ‘This is the fair illustration of 
employed and unemployed capacity or capital. 

The horse’s speed is his capital for reaching the goal, and if he 
permits any part to remain unemployed, it is just as valueless to 
him asif he had it not. This should also be considered with re- 
ference to the third axiom—that in increasing those proportions 
that conduce to speed you must diminish those which conduce to 
bottom—for if you have no fixed point to the perfection of the 
horse, you might give him the velocity of the eagle, and the en- 
durance of the Dromedary ; but it is weak in the extreme to doubt the 
proposition that the only method of deriving the full value of animal 
powers is to use them to the full extent, and in the manner for 
which their specific conformation adapts them. If such a proposi- 
tion be not true, a duck might be trained to walk as fast as he now 
can fly, and a hare to swim as fast as he now runs. ‘“ b.” speaks 
of Childers and Eclipse as exceptions, and then goes on to reason 
from horses which he himself acknowledges to be exceptions ; but 
this is an error which is very pardonable. It is very difficult to 
refrain from drawing our conclusions from the exception instead of 
the rule, as the exception, from its very nature, must be that which 
will make the most striking, as well as lasting impression. 

But there seems to be among Turfmen a sort of holy awe about 
thorough-breeding, and they have even now resorted to the expe- 
dient of proving the pedigree by the performance—if a horse per- 
forms well he is thorough-bred, from that simple fact, though we 
know not the pedigree of even his grandam. ‘They say the pedi- 
gree might have been lost, and our not being able to prove that a 
horse is not thorough-bred is no positive proof that he ts not—it 
is certainly no mathematical proof, but it is very good legal evidence. 
They then require proof that such or sucha horse is not thorough- 
bred; and though they seem to consider their request quite a rea- 
sonable one, they forget that to prove a negative is rather difficult. 

There is again a subterfuge if a horse of bad pedigree runs well 
himself, but has deficient stock—the cry is ebout accidental horses 
that can never propagate their own speed—such as Potomac. ‘They 
forget that Hephestion, though brother to Sir Archy, was worthless 
as a stallion—that Bartlett’s Childers was worthless as a racer, and 
that the brother to English Eclipse was worthless as both. 
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Your correspondent “ B.” says with some self-complacency, that 
one fact is worth a thousand theories, and in the very next sentence 
propounds, with the innocence of the vicar of Wakefield himself, 
a theory, or, as he calls it, a proposition, which is certainly as fan- 
ciful a one as can well be conceived, namely, “ that all horses in- 
herit the most prominent qualities of their ancestors,” which of course 
means, or it means nothing, that a horse’s colt is likely to resemble 
more his grandsire than the horse himself, particularly in those 
parts which were more prominent in the grandsire than in the im- 
mediate parent. Now let “ B.” go on, and the conclusion which he 
must come to, is not that a horse gives to his offspring those parts 
which are strongest in himself, but those which are weakest.* Now 
this may look a little like handling “ B.’s” theory (proposition I 
mean) unfairly, “ but let her paint an inch thick, yet to this favor must 
she come at last, ‘make her laugh at that.” 

There is something so fanciful about this theory, that nothing 
but the piquancy with which we hear it repeated can prevent us 
from meeting it with irrepressible mirth. It does away with the 
first law of nature, that like begets like, which is a corollary from 
the proposition that a man begets a man instead of a monkey. 
Like begetting like is, if one might so speak, a fixed law of nature, 
and the only law by which she is enabled to keep her varieties of 
animals distinct. 

A family likeness often re-appears after having been shaded or 
obscured for one or more generations; but still that likeness has 
been carried down by the immediate parent, and through him. ‘To 
say that a son may get from his grandsire that which the grandsire 
did not transmit to his own son is absurd ; qualities are like proper- 
ties, they are inherited only through the immediate ancestor. “ B.” 
speaks of not being able to transmit what we do not possess, but 
in the ardor of theory he forgets his excellent conclusion. “ B.,” 
with all his admiration of thorough breeding, is forced, however, 
to confess that full-bred, as well as thorough- bred horses, have pro- 
duced the victors of the Turf. Now this is confessing the very thing 
which it has been my wish to establish. ‘There is nothing in my 
theory which can lead one to suppose that 1 compare the common 
scrub to the high-bred race-horse. If there is any such thing ]} 
disclaim it. ‘The object in view at the time was to prove that the 
ideas about thorough breeding were carried to an absurd extent, 
and that I could prove that after a certain point of breeding, where 
you gained speed you must lose bottom. 

It is my opinion, and that was one of the chief reasons of my 
communication, that crying injustice has been done to many of the 
very finest horses which have ever lived, by our mistaking this ques- 
tion. A gentleman told me in 1836 that he would not permit a 
mare of his to be put to Sir Charles, though the owners of the 
horse should pay him for it; and yet, eighteen months after this 
declaration, the same individual brought on the Turf a son of Sir 
Charles, who has since made the welkin ring with acclamations to 
his praise, and bound himself, as it were, with a link of adamant, 


* This is rather at variance with like begetting like. 
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to the chain of immortality. Who that heard it can ever forget the 
shout that proclaimed Wagner the champion of the Turf. If the 
theory of thorough breeding, according to the English doctrine, be 
correct, let us breed on no other system; but if it be not, then let 
us tell them so, and not permit ourselves to be cajoled by a few 


cant terms and slang phrases. 


‘¢ There’s none ever fear’d that the truth should be told 
But they whom the truth would indict.” 


It is somewhat surprising, however, that “B.” who speaks so 
dogmatically on the point of thorough-breeding, should yet have 
such loose ideas upon the point as to call Bascombe and Sir Charles 
thorough-bred. According to the English theory, and the excel- 
lent definition of thorough-bred given by ‘‘ Curiosus ”—“ a horse 
descended entirely from the Eastern variety ”—neither Sir Charles, 
Bascombe, American Eclipse, Stockholder, Wagner, Grey Eagle, 
Potomac, and the innumerable offspring of victors descended from 
these horses (such as Shark, Medoc, Argyle, Trifle, Betsey Ma- 
lone, &c. &c. &c.) have any pretensions to being called thorough- 
bred. 

But perhaps “ B.” may have some little affinity of opinion to a 
gentleman of ‘Tennessee, who once assured me that thordugh-bred 
was simply a corruption of thrice-bred ; and a gentleman of the 
same State, in tracing the pedigree of Bascombe, says, with a 
flourish of verses, that he was bred so high that his 


‘* Eyrie dallies with the sun.” 


And why? (don’t smile) because his grandam was, as is proven 
by Mr. Lamar, a bay mare in Georgia at the time when there were 
very few thorough- -bred horses in that State. 

Your correspondent, ‘‘Curiosus,” seems to think it sufficient 
proof against my theory that the Arabian horse has not yet dege- 
nerated, though, as he says, “as thorough-bred as the English 
horse,” ‘and from what appears from his remarks about climate and 
treatment changing the animal economy, I should think that he 
considers the English horse as an Arabian changed from his native 
form by climate only. 

There is no error more common than this with those who speak 
of the race-horse, and there can be none more palpable—the Eng- 
lish race-horse is not pure Arabian, nor Barb either; there is a 
cross of blood derived from the heavy Flanders mare, an animal 
once considered in England inferior to none. All the old English 
worthies, who wrote from tradition, represent this to be the case, 
and the modern idea about purity of blood has been law as short 
a time with us as it will live with our posterity. No modification 
of circumstances can change a pure Arabian horse to such a one 
as English Eclipse—that has been fully tested. He was no more 
a pure Arabian than Betsey Malone was, the grand daughter of Po- 
tomac, and one of the best animals that this country has ever pro- 
duced. 

Buffon, among others of his puerile theories, advances that a 
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bull-dog, if carried to some parts of the globe, becomes a little lap- 
dog, and the theory of “ Curiosus” amounts almost to the same 
thing. Our friend’s idea of climate seems almost as strong as the 
lrishman’s who, on arriving in Baltimore, asked the first negro whom 
he met how long he had been in the country? “ Three years,” 
was the reply. “Great God,” sighed Pat, “ what a climate—only 
three years, and black and curly already !” 

“ Curiosus ” does not think that speed and bottom are antagonist 
qualities, yet it is self-evident that if we increase those parts which 
propel the animal, we must increase those which receive and sus- 
tain the shock, and in increasing the speed we must increase the 
breathing apparatus, which must be capable of oxygenating the 
blood just in proportion to the speed supported, and in increasing 
all these, we must increase the capacities of the stomach required 
to administer to them all. ‘This would necessarily require a de- 
gree of increase in size and weight, which, as the capacity of the 
horse has a fixed point, he is incapable of. It is a singular fact, 
that of four imported horses which started at the last New Orleans 
Meeting not a single one won a heat, three were distanced, and the 
fourth ruled off for not having won a heat in three. ‘There was 
not one of them that had not, according to English ideas, a thorough 
pedigree, and not one of their victors that had. 


Facts are things that winna die, 
And daurna be disputed. 


SAGITTARIUS. 
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The Lock—Che Perenssion Snstem—Criggers—Wadding— 
Ammunition, <c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE.” 


Tue flint-and-steel lock, like the matchlock, has had its day ; 
and the one is as likely as the other to supersede the detonator. 
There were some Sportsmen who long retained the flint in prefer- 
ence to.the copper-cap. Their partiality for the old system arose 
from their inability to depart from the manner of taking aim to 
which they had been accustomed—they fired too forward! It was 
said, too, that a barrel fired by a detonating lock did not throw shot 
so efficiently as the other. ‘That objection is now obviated by 
making barrels perfectly cylindrical throughout the whole length 
of the tube. We prefer the copper-cap-lock for its simplicity, to 
any other system of firing by percussion. 

A bad lock, in these march-of-improvement days, is rarely fixed 
toa gun. Since the use of detonators has become general, the 
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quality of the lock is not of so much consequence to the sportsman 
as it was previously. The quickness of firing with the old flint 
and steel locks depended so much on the workmanship of the lock, 
that a properly-tempered and well-filed one was invaluable. ‘The 
introduction of detonators has by no means improved the quality of 
the workmanship of the lock—it has rather deteriorated it. ‘The 
fact is, the master gunmakers, finding the lock not so much looked 
at as formerly, are become indifferent to obtaining the assistance, 
or unwilling to incur the expense of first-rate workmen. ‘The 
hardening and filing of a lock in an artist-like manner requires no 
common skill. The best locks ever turned out were those made 
on the flint and steel principle, at the time when detonators first 
came into vogue ; the smartness with which the percussion locks 
fired, obliged the makers of the flint and steel locks to bestow 
double diligence and labor on their work, conscious that a rival 
was in the field, with whom it required no ordinary pains to com- 
pete. Flint-locks, whether as applied to the fowling-piece or the 
musket, will soon be forgotten, or remembered only to give a ro- 
mantic interest to some tale of other times, as the arbalest and long 
bow serve only to remind us of our Norman and Saxon ancestors ! 
It requires some mechanical knowledge, and some experience, to 
decide on the merit of a lock. The vulgar method of trying one 
is this :—The operator draws back the hammer with his thumb, not 
touching the trigger with his finger, and if the works in the interior 
catch and snap smartly at the half-way, and when the hammer is 
drawn back, he may rely on the main-spring being sufficiently strong 
and free to fire the caps ; then, with his thumb still on the hammer, 
he draws the trigger and lets the hammer glide slowly down upon 
the pivot. With a little practice he will be able, in some degree, 
to discriminate between a good lock and a bad one. ‘To prove the 
difference in quality, he should take up a well-finished lock; 
that is, one of hard material, well filed, and having springs of a 
suitable and corresponding strength, and compare it with an inferior 
lock ; by a nice touch he will perceive the difference: the hammer 
of the former slides backwards and forwards with a smooth even 
force ; whilst that of the latter runs rough and gritty, as if clogged 
with sand. If this somewhat uncertain mode of trial serve no 
other purpose, it will enable the shooter, when he takes up a gun 
that has been used since being cleaned, to discover whether the 
lock is sufficiently free from rust and dirt as to be fit for the day’s 
service ; for most assuredly, if the lock be clogged when thus 
worked backwards and forwards, it will not snap, or in sporting 
phrase ¢alk ; and in that case it would be unsafe to use it. A de- 
tonating lock that will bear this trial, and will invariably fire the 
cap, may be pronounced quite good enough for any sporting 
purpose. 

The triggers should be what are technically termed boz-triggers, 
and should be taken from the stock and cleaned at least once during 
the season, and oftener if very much exposed to dust, rain, or a 
damp atmosphere. They should be adjusted with scrupulous 
nicety, so as to require only a slight touch to draw them: they 
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should not, indeed, fire as easily as the hair-triggers of duelling 
pistols, but should be fixed so firmly as that the sportsman should 
not be liable to discharge his piece while bringing it up to his 
shoulder cocked, with his finger upon one of the triggers. ‘The 
triggers may sometimes be regulated by filing, hardening, or soften- 
ing the scear spring, or filing the wedge-like part of the scear 
which falls into the notches of the tumbler: and sometimes it is 
necessary to file that part of the trigger which comes in contact 
with the scear, but this operation requires to be carefully performed. 
A valuable lock should not be placed in the hands of an unskilful 
workman for the apparently trifling purpose of regulating the trig- 
gers, nor yet for any other purpose. 

The wadding we should recommend is that made of felt, and 
anointed with some chemical preparation. We are not sure that 
this is the very best description of wadding, but we know of none 
better. New waddings are constantly invented. ‘The metallic 
wadding, concave wadding, punched cards, or punched hat wad- 
ding, are any of them good as regards shooting. ‘The chief reason 
why we bestow a preference on the anointed wadding is, because 
the barrel is kept less foul, and may be fired so many times oftener 
without requiring cleaning, than when any other description of 
wadding, with which we are acquainted, is used. We are not par- 
tial to a tight wadding, but it should fit so that when the barrel is 
clean and smooth within, the charge will not stir. There is little 
fear of the charge stirring after a barrel has been fired a few times, 
as the place where the leading or foulness accumulates in greatest 
guantity is just above where the charge of shot lies. 

Considerable improvement has been made in copper-caps since 
they were first mtreduced. ‘The composition in all of them is now 
good, that which possesses the anti-corrosive principle is perhaps 
best. ‘There is much difference in the copper of which they are 
made, but that is of little consequence, when good locks with con- 
cave or well-shielded hammers are used, otherwise those made of 
bad copper are said to be dangerous. We never heard of an acci- 
dent from them. The shooter should be particular in procuring 
cepper-caps of a proper size; for if they do not fit the pivots, con- 
siderable inconvenience will be experienced. When too small, 
they will not explode; and when too large, the cap on the second 
pivot is apt to fly off when the first barrel is fired. The shooter 
will find if convenient to carry a quantity of caps loose in his 
waistcoat pocket, with a reserve in a box (a metal-box water tight 
is best) to have recourse to, should those in his pocket become wet. 
Ile should take care that there be nothing in his pocket to choke 
the caps ; and by way of precaution, he should, before putting a 

cap on the pivot, see that there be no dirt in the cap, and that it be 
pertect. 

The best powder does not soil the gun so much as inferior pow- 
der. After using good powder, a redness will be observed round 
the orifice of the pivot. After using coarse powder, a white or 
black appearance will present itself. ‘The purer the powder is, the 
oftener may a barrel be fired without requiring to be cleaned. 
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When the measure on the flask is regulated as it ought to be, it 
will hold the requisite charge for a clean barrel on a warm dry day. 
It behoves the shooter, then, when the atmosphere is moist and the 
wind boisterous, to increase the charge of powder in each barrel 
in a trifling degree. However stormy the day may be, the shooter 
may prevent the particles of powder from being blown away while 
he is charging ; but he cannot prevent them adhering to the damp 
leaded interior of the barrels. Indeed, if the barrels be damp, as 
they cannot fail to be if the air be so, and there be no wind at all, 
they cannot be held quite perpendicular, so that the whole charge 
of powder shall find its way to the breech. One-fifth of the charge 
will sometimes adhere. Doubtless, when tight wadding is used, 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the charge finds its way to the 
bottom ; but in what state? A portion of it is wet!—and the re- 
sult is, that when the piece is discharged, only four-fifths ignite ! 

The fowling-piece should be put by clean, oiled, and the barrels 
corked or stopped, and with the hammers upon the pivots. It 
should be kept in a cloth or wooden case, in a dry room, and when 
not in constant use, occasionally rubbed with linen dipped in olive 
oil. ‘The inside of the barrel should be frequently oiled, the oil 
being immediately wiped out with a dry cloth wrapped round the 
cleaning rod. Neat’s-foot oil is best for the locks, and linseed oil 
is recommended for the stocks, but it is so offensive that we prefer 
olive oil. 

Large-grained powder is generally stronger than small-grained. 
It is well to be cautious that the grain is not so large as not to fill 
the nipple freely, or misfires will be the consequence. Powder 
which suits one gun may not suit another; the larger the bore of 
the gun, the larger should be the grain of the powder. An instru- 
ment for trying the strength of powder should not be trusted to: 
the best trial is with the gun in which the powder is intended to 
be used, and there can be no better target for trying the compara- 
tive strength of different powders, than an unbound book fixed firmly 
against something solid. 

The heavier and harder the metal of which shot is made the 
better.* 

CHARGING THE FOWLING-PIECE. 

It is not usual to charge the gun until arriving at the shooting 
ground. When there, however advisable on the score of caution 
it may be, flashing off a quantity of powder to clear out, dry, and 
warm the gun before loading, has certainly a Cockney appearance ; 
the more sportsman-like practice is—the party having reliance on 
the person who cleans his gun—merely to permit the ramrod to 
fall lightly to the bottom of each barrel. ‘The barrels are then 


* As shot is numbered differently by different manufacturers, we give the number to 
the ounce of the sizes to which we have referred: 
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held as perpendicularly as possible while the powder is poured in, 
so that nearly the whole charge may reach home, and not adhere 
in its descent. The barrel is then tapped with the ramrod, or the 
gun slightly shook against the foot, that powder may find its way 
into the pivots,—this is the more necessary when coarse-grained 
powder is used. A wadding is then gently pressed down. ‘The 
shot is next poured in, and a slight shake of the gun in an upward 
direction causes it to lie evenly ;—a wadding is pressed upon it. 
‘The shooter next removes the remains of the caps, and looks whe- 
ther the powder has found its way to the orifice of the pivots, and 
if it has, he places fresh caps on; if powder is not visible at the 
orifice of the pivots, he removes any obstacle with a pricker, and 
contrives to push down a few grains of powder. It is very mate- 
rial to attend to this point, to prevent miss-fires. 





THE WIRE-CARTRIDGE. 

The wire-cartridge was invented in 1828 by Mr. Jenour. It 
consists of a cylindrical case or net-work of wire, the meshes of 
which are somewhat more than an eighth of an inch square; at 
the lower end the wire partially closes ; the wire case is then en- 
veloped in fine paper, and at the upper end a cork wadding, cut so 
as to fit the gauge of the gun, is affixed, the case is then filled with 
shot and bone-dust. The first cartridges made, though ingenious 
in construction, were defective in operation. It was a matter of 
no ordinary difficulty to fabricate them in such a manner that the 

shot should leave the case at the precise distance required. This 
at first could not be done so that they might be trusted in every in- 
stance ; every alternate cartridge might fire well, but the rest would 
fire irregularly, being liable to ball—that is, the shot would not 
leave the case until filty or sixty yards from the gun, and such car- 
tridges were, of course, not only useless but dangerous. ‘They 
have been from time to time improved, and almost every difficulty 
has been overcome. ‘The sporting cartridges now made never ball, 
they act with a considerable degree of precision and certainty, and 
that they may be safely trusted may be inferred from the fact that 
they are often preferred by persons engaged in pigeon matches. 
Various materials were used experimentally to fill up the inter- 
stices between the pellets, but nothing seems to answer so well as 
the material now used. Another difficulty in their construction 
presented itself. It was requisite to accommodate them to the va- 
rious methods of boring pursued by different gunmakers, and the 
unequal length of barrels, the object in view being to produce a 
cartridge that would suit all barrels of the same gauge, and this has 
been in a great measure, if not wholly, accomplished. ‘The liabi- 
lity to ball which, notwithstanding various improvements made in 
them, was not effectually obviated for many years, during which 
they were tried, and in many instances prematurely condemned, 
either from real defects, or from the parties not knowing how to 
use them. ‘I'‘hey were not brought to perfection until the year 
1837. 
‘The wire-cartridges possess two principal advantages over loose 
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shot; they are propelled with greater velocity, and thrown more 
evenly. A loose charge is always thrown in patches ; the shots 
of a cartridge, as seen on a target, are comparatively equi-distant 
from each other. There are four classes of wire- cartridges, which 
the patentees have named the battue, the blue, the red, and the 
green; each intended for a different range. ‘There is some little 
difference in the construction of each of the three kinds; the 
meshes of the frame-work are larger in the battue and the blue, 
than in the red, and in the red than in the green, and there are 
doubtless other differences not perceptible to the uninitiated. ‘The 
battue and the blue cartridges are intended for general use ; the 
battue for the shortest distance ; the blues will kill several yards 
further than loose shet of the same size, and, of the four kinds, 
are, in our opinion, decidedly to be preferred ; ; each blue cartridge 
being thrown more nearly alike, they are more certain in their 
operation than the red and the green, which are intended Jor longer 
distances. ‘The red may be serviceable in open places, when 
game is wild, and the shooter is provided with a gun of not less 
than fourteen gauge, or with a very short barrel, which does not 
throw its shot very strongly. The green cartridges are intended 
chiefly for wild-fowl shooting ; these should be used in barrels of 
not less than twelve gauge. ‘The red and green cartridges retain 
the shot in the case longer than the others, and are carried with an 
astonishing force to an incredible distance, and at the same time 
very closely. ‘The red may generally be trusted for long distances, 
especially from barrels of large calibre ; but at short distances the 
smallness of the circle they describe renders them objectionable. 
The green cartridges should never be used for shooting game. 
The blue and battue only should be used in barrels of small 
gauge. 

The cartridge does not require either a greater or less charge 
of powder than loose shot, but there is this peculiarity attending 
it. A heavy charge of powder throws the shot from the cartridge 
more closely than a small charge, by reason of its allowing more 
time for the escape of shot from the net work. ‘This is exactly 
the reverse of the manner in which the loose charge acts. ‘The 
greater the charge of powder when loose shot and wailing are 
used, the more is the shot dispersed, and vice versd.  Eith or loose 
shot or cartridge shot is projected with greater force and velocity 
when a heavy charge of powder is used. When birds lie w ell, 
we would recommend the shooter who adopts the cartridge to 
charge lightly with powder, to give the shots time to spread well ; 
but when birds are w ild, he should charge with as much powder 
as the shoulder can conveniently bear, so as to give the greatest 
possible force, and at the same time the greatest procticable degree 
of closeness. It is at long distances only that the supericrity of 
the cartridge is conspicuous. 

Amongst the advantages attending the adoption of the cartridge, 
it may be mentioned, that the recoil is not so severe, and conse- 
quently a lighter gun may be used, than with the loose charge, 
and this is a great relief to the shooter in a heavy country, and 
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especially on the hills in August, when the heat of the sun is fre- 
quently overpowering. ‘The cartridges act well when fired from 
short barrels, perhaps more satisfactorily than when fired from long 
ones. ‘Ihe increased facility and expedition of loading is another 
advantage which should not be overlooked. 

The main objection to the cartridge, and it is a material one to 
a person who is an indifferent marksman, is, that it does not de- 
scribe a sufficient circle at short distances. When game is wild 
the cartridge is invaluable for the reserve barrel of a double gun. 

The wire-cartridges usually kept on sale contain, for the differ- 
ent gauges, the following weight of shot. 


Weight of Weight of 
Calibre. Shot. Calibre. Shot. 
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When ordering cartridges, it is necessary to give the gauge of 
the barrel, the weeght of the cartridge, the size of the shot, and the 
kind—that i is, whether battue, blue, red or green. 

The green cartridges, fired from a common-sized fowling-piece, 
are not to be depended upon for any distance nearer than fifty 
yards ; and, for that reason, they should only be used for wild-fowl 
shooting, for which sport they may answer very well when fired 
from a reserve barrel. We would not recommend their adoption, 
even for wild-fowl shooting, to a person using a common-sized 
single gun, since by so doing he would hazard missmg when the 
most favorable opportunities of killing presented themselves. A 
No. 3 red cartridge would suit better. 

The wire-cartridge has been proved to be much superior to the 
loose charge for the stanchion, and heavy shoulder-guns, used on 
the sea-coast and rivers. For the largest shoulder-guns, B or BB 
loose shot, or a No. 1 cartridge is usually adopted. AA loose shot, 
or a B or No. 1 cartridge, will better suit the stanchion gun. 

(The Rod and the Gun.} 
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THE HISTORY OF THE TURF. 





THE INSTITUTION OF HORSE-RACING IN ENGLAND AS A NATIONAL SPORT. 





BY CRAVEN. 





Ts early records of Equestrianism have been so much neg- 
lected, while the few writers of our time who profess to treat of 
them have travelled so exclusively in the tracks of their predeces- 
sors, that I do not think any apology necessary for the length to 
which the introductory matter in my first part has extended. How- 
ever moderate its other claims, it possesses, at all events, the merit 
of novelty; and the extensive collection of works quoted as au- 
thorities for the opinions I have ventured to hazard, will be found 
of infinite service to those whose curiosity and industry may in- 
duce them to more elaborate researches into a subject of unques- 
tionable interest. Having traced the progress of equestrianism 
through that portion of its early career in Great Britain of which 
authentic memorials exist, it would be of little use to dwell upon 
the crude and meagre gleanings of its history scattered among the 
turbulent annals of the houses of York and Lancaster. Although 
we have reason to know that, during the reigns of Edward III., 
Henry IV., and his successors, stallions were imported, on many 
occasions, from the Mediterranean, from whose blood was derived 
the breed distinguished at that period by the title of “running 
horses,” it was not till the reign of James I. that racing, as it is 
now practised, either in reference to its principle or materials, was 
pursued in this country. ‘There can be no doubt that the Turf, 
according to our interpretation of the term, originated with the ec- 
centric son of the beautiful and unfortunate Mary; and with his 
accession to the throne of England commences our notice of it. 

The first reputed Arab introduced for the purpose of founding a 
race suited to the Turf, was purchased by James, from one Mark- 
ham, a trader to the Levant, for £500, “ equal to fifteen hundred of 
our times,” according to Blaine’s “ Encyclopedia ;” and “ equal to 
five-and-twenty hundreds of the present day,” according to another 
gentleman, who is just now publishing a series of chapters on the 
History of the English Turf. I quote these authorities to shew 
how modern doctors differ ; the application will probably speak for 
itself. We learn from the Duke of Newcastle’s quaint book—if 
its statements are to be received as facts—that this scion of the 
desert was an indifferent specimen, having been beaten on every 
occasion that he appeared: of his descendants we have no records. 
The King had caused to be imported several oriental mares ; and 
that he raced them there is reason to believe; but that the breed 
fell into disrepute, towards the close of his reign, from some reason 
or other, I think there is little cause to doubt. The Markham 
Arabian was the only animal of note of the breed imported by the 
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first James ; this I shall be able to demonstrate, if not by proving 
a negative, at least inferentially, by shewing that Place’s White 
‘Turk, and the Helmsley Turk, were improperly attributed to this 
period, and that they are the only oriental horses named as having 
belonged to it. In this reign there were regular courses existing 
at Chester (the racing there, on the Rood-eye, commenced, un- 
doubtedly, as far back as the time of Henry VIII.), York, Graterley, 
Linton in Cambridgeshire (on the authority of Sir Simon D’Ewes), 
Croydon, and Enfield. At the two latter places James and his 
court were constant attendants. It is said, indeed, that races were 
established on Epsom Downs by this monarch, for his amusement 
during his retirement at the Palace of Nonsuch, at Ewell; but this 
is less certain; we cannot discover any positive traces of them 
antecedent to 1730, since which period they have been regularly 
continued. ‘The rude prototype of racing, the “train scent,” or 
“wild goose chase,” now yielded to the more civilized trials between 
mounted jockies, which James had introduced into Scotland pre- 
vious to his elevation to the crown of England. As he brought 
with him from the North a taste for the 'Turf, so he continued to im- 
prove its condition during, at least, the early portion of his govern- 
ment. By one of the rules of the “wild goose chase,” it was 
declared that “ any horse being left behind twelve score yards, was 
deemed beaten, and lost the match ;” whence we derived the “ dis- 
tance,” brought into operation in modern races for heats. We are 
indebted to him, also, for the rudiments of our training system, in 
its various regulations, for food, clothing, physic, exercise, gallops, 
and still more profound arcana,* as also for the outline of the 
theory of weighting; the weights common, however, to his plan, 
were ten stone, carried indiscriminately by horses and mares of all 
ages. Some idea of the rage for horse-racing created by James, 
in Scotland, will be gathered from the fact that, previous to his de- 
parture from that country, it was found necessary to pass an act, 
whereby it was declared that if any person won a larger sum than 
one hundred marks, the surplus became the absolute property of 
the poor. An act was also passed in Scotland, in the same year, 
to restrain all ordinary persons from keeping horses on hard meat, 
between the 15th day of May and the 15th day of October, “that 
practice being held one among other occasions of dearth of victuals ; 
but earls, prelates, lords, and great barons, or any of his highness’s 
privy council or session, and landed gentlemen who could spend, 
of their own, 1000 marks of their yearly rent, all charges deducted, 
were excepted.” 

The first sporting match of which we have any record, in this 
country, was one performed in this reign; and though not properly 
a Turf incident, it had sufficient of the spirit of racing about it to 
deserve being quoted here. In 1604, John Lepton, a groom in the 
service of the sovereign, rode five times between London and York, 
from Monday morning until Saturday night. It is a pity we have 
none of the particulars of this undertaking ; such as the season of 


* At this period, and for probably a century later, soaked bread and new-laid eggs wore 
invariably given to race-horses when in training. 
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the year, the number of horses used, &c.; still, with every draw- 
back, it was a remarkable fact. ‘The distance by our improved 
lines of road is 985 miles, which gives an average of very nearly 
seven miles an hour, for six days, without an instant allowed for 
stoppages. 

At the Chester Meeting, 1609, one Lester, who was then mayor, 
gave three silver bells to be run for, on St. George’s day, “ thatt 
horse which came in firste to have the best bell; the second to 
have the second best bell, for the year only, and to give security 
for the bell the next year to be again run for.” In 1623 an altera- 
tion was made in the terms, for then, and afterwards, the winner of 
the bell was “to have it freely and for ever:” this brings us to the 
close of the reign of James. 

His second son, and successor, Charles I., was a decided patron 
of the Turf, until the breaking out of the troubles of his unhappy 
reign put an end to every consideration but that of making provi- 
sion for his personal safety. He altered the prizes run for, from 
the bells of the former reign, to silver bowls; granted licenses to 
various persons for the importation of horses ; issued ordinances 
for the better managing and bitting horses used in the army ; and, 
being himself a most accomplished rider, gave fashion to all matters 
connected with the menage. It is to Charles’s taste and practical 
experience that the Turf is indebted for Newmarket. Under his 
auspices attention was first directed to it as a spot peculiarly suited 
to the purposes of racing; and in his reign the first races were 
held upon its magnificent heath. Still, of the British race-horse, 
as he exists in our day, nothing was yet known. Such exhibitions 
as the ‘Turf had up to this time afforded, though omens of good 
promise, were unquestionably in themselves very moderate per- 
formances. ‘Tilting, and the management of the great horse, were 
the most popular forms of equestrianism; and, with a view to 
these exercises, sires and dams whose produce was intended for 
purposes of parade or pleasure were selected. No doubt, foreign 
mares and horses had for centuries before been imported for the 
improvement of the indigenous race. ‘Turks, Barbs, Spaniards, 
and many Continental breeds—perhaps even Arabs—had been 
more generally introduced than tradition informs us; but the Eng- 
lish thorough-bred horse does not date so far back. None of our 
authenticated racing pedigrees have a more remote origin than the 
Protectorate ; and as our inquiry is confined to the Turf, and mat- 
ters having legitimate reference to it, I proceed to investigate such 
materials as the records of the Commonwealth supply. 

The election of Cromwell to the office of Protector took place 
in 1654, less than two centuries ago; and to the strain of blood 
introduced by him into this country we owe our renowned thorough 
breed—a property still a mystery, and one, probably, that never will 
be understood. As an example of the present state of authorities 
on the question of the service rendered by that individual to the 
Turf, I quote the information I derived from consulting the most 
recently published works on the subject, viz., Blaine’s History of 
Horse Racing, in his “ Encyclopedia of Rural Sports,” and White’s 
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“ History of the British Turf.” ‘The former states : “‘ When Crom- 
well assumed the Dictatorship, the fanaticism of the times made him 
discontinue all the racing meetings :” the latter informs us: “ Oliver 
Cromwell, with his accustomed sagacity, perceiving the vast benefit 
derived to the nation by the improvement of its breed of horses, 
the natural consequence of racing, patronized this already peculiarly 
natwnal amusement ; and we find, accordingly, that he kept a racing 
stud.” I confess I have not been able to make any such discovery 
as this latter. A Mr. Place, certainly, held the situation of stud- 
master, or groom, to Cromwell; but that Old Noll ever played so 
loose a game as to exhibit in shape of patron to the quint-essen- 
tially carnal vanities of a race-course, when he was receiving so 
handsome a salary as chief buffoon in the most extraordinary bur- 
lesque that ever astonished Christendom, is too much to suppose. 
The palace at Newmarket, which was built by James I. for a hunting 
box, and subsequently used by Charles I. for his racing establish- 
ment, “fell into decay during the troubles of the civil wars,” as we 
are told; and with it, to a great degree, though certainly not alto- 
gether, the sports of the Turf. The fact that Charles was held a 
prisoner at this palace, would, by a sympathetic obstinacy, common 
to the age, have been jumped at, by the fiery old Loyalists, as 
a liege principle for upholding the pastimes of the course. At 
Chester the racing has existed, without interruption, since 1609. 
That it was pursued before the middle of the seventeenth century 
on Epsom Downs, is inferentially shewn by the following passage 
in Clarenden’s “ Histery of the Rebellion :’—“ Soon after the 
meeting which was held at Guildhall, 18th May, 1648, to address 
the two Houses of Parliament, that the King, their only lawful 
sovereign, might be restored to his due honors, and come to his 
parliament for a personal treaty, &c., a meeting of the Royalists 
was held at Banstead (Epsom) Downs, under the pretence of a 
horse-race.” 

The unfortunate commotions that broke out in 1647, no question, 
were a heavy blow to all the social institutions of England ; to its 
business as well as its pleasures. During, therefore, the brief ex- 
istence of the Republic, that a stagnation both in commerce and 
the arts of peace ensued, is a conclusion at which we naturally 
arrive. ‘hat some little was accomplished in the latter we know ; 
and to that I now proceed. ‘The legitimate founder of the pure 
strain of English thorough blood was Place’s White Turk, a horse 
about whom much misconception exists, but whose era I fix at the 

end of the Commonwealth. He has been described as the property 
of James I., purchased by that monarch from Mr. Place; we will 
see with what claim to belief. By the pedigree of Old Wyndham, 
foaled in 1700, we find that his great grandam was by Place’s 
White Turk, out of a daughter of Dodsworth, (her dam supposed 
to be the Lay ton Barb mare). Now, Dodsworth was a natural 
Barb, though born in England ; her dam, one of the stud of Charles 
si. distinguished as the Royal Mares, having been in foal when 
sent to this country. At the death of that sovereign (being then 
twenty years old, and in foal to the Helmsley T urk, of Vixen, the 
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dam of the celebrated Careless and the Old Child mare), she was 
sold by the master of the stud for forty guineas. ‘This mare, then, 
it is fair to conjecture, produced Dodsworth about 1675, her tenth 
year; and his daughter would, upon something like the same prin- 
ciple, have been put to stud ten years later, or in 1685, the period 
of Charles’s death. If, therefore, Place’s White Turk was sur- 
viving as a sire in 1685, it is preposterous to imagine him ever to 
have belonged to James I., who died half a century previously, 
viz.,in 1625. Again, the dam of Dodsworth, we find, was in foal 
to the Helmsley Turk in 1685, although he is stated, in a very ge- 
nerally received authority—the Treatise on the Horse, in “ ‘The 
Library of Useful knowledge,”—to have been “ introduced by 
Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham,” who was assassinated in 1528 
Of course I do not contend that these dates are correct to the letter ; 

but they cannot err in more than a very few years, and are given to 
shew the extremely vague and inaccurate way in which the early 
accounts of our thorough blood have been put forth. There is to 
be found, among the old pedigrees, mention of the “ Coffin mare,” 
a name which she is said to have acquired in consequence of being 
concealed in a vault during the search after Cromwell’s officers at 
the Restoration. This mare, as well as Place’s White Turk, are 
stated to have belonged to Cromwell’s stud-master ; the probability 
is, they were both the property of the Protector himself, though 
the horse became the chattels of the servant, when the old Cove- 
nanter was gathered to his fathers. 

The reign of Charles II. brings us to brighter days. The 
clouds of an impious, ribald fanaticism now passed from the land. 
Men are no longer seen regarding existence as a hideous penance, 
or the fair world as an anticipatory hell. Human feelings resume 
their rule; and if mankind is not to be found on a lev el with the 
angels, humanity i is no longer discovered foretasting the preroga- 
tives of the fiends. In my brief notices of the preceding reigns, 
I did not stay to particularize all the oriental blood attributed to 
them, because the chronology of the early eastern importations is 
so little settled, that I thought it would be best to muster it, as it 
were, without reference to its various dates, and give an epitome of 
it where it might be found concentrated for the purpose of reference. 
With that view I now attempt to catalogue the eastern stallions 
whose blood is found intermingled with the pedigrees preserved in 
the “Stud Book.” I commence with 

Place’s White Turk. ‘This horse was the property of Mr. Place, 
stud-groom to Oliver Cromwell, when Protector: he was the sire 
of Wormwood, Commoner, the great grandam of Old Wyndham, 
and the great great grandams of Wyndham’s Grey, Ramsden, and 
Cartouch. 

The Helmsley Turk was the property (as his name denotes) of 
Sharles, second Duke of Buckingham, of Helmsley, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire: he was the sire of Bustler (bred by Mr. 
Place, probably out of the celebrated Coffin mare), of Vixen (out 
of Dodsworth’s dam), dam of Careless, son of Regulus, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Warren, of Stapleford, in the county of Nottingham, 
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and of the stallion known in the seventeenth century as the “ Royal 
colt!” Upon the authority of the “Treatise on the Horse,” the 
Helmsley Turk is stated to have lived to the age of sixty, and to 
have retained his youthful energy and vigor.* _ 

Dodsworth, though foaled in England, was a natural Barb, having 
been begotten in Barbary, upon a native mare subsequently imported 
into this country by Charles II., and known to the “ Stud Book” 
as the Royal mare, the dam of Vixen. He was sire of the’ great 
great grandam of Old Wyndham. 

The Straddling or Lister Turk was brought into England from 
the siege of Buda, in Hungary, by the Duke of Berwick, natural 
son of James II., in the reign of that monarch: he was sire of 
Snake, the Duke of Kingston’s Brisk, and Piping Peg, of the Duke 
of Rutland’s Coneyskins, the dam of Hip, and of the Duke of 
Bolton’s Sweepstakes. 

The Byerley Turk carried a Captain Byerley, as charger, in Ire- 
land, durmg King William’s wars, in 1689, &c. He was the sire 
of the Duke of Kingston’s Sprite; the Duke of Rutland’s Black 
Hearty, and Archer; the Duke of Devonshire’s Basto; Lord Bris- 
tol’s Grasshopper ; Lord Godolphin’s Byer‘ey gelding; Gigg ; the 
Knightley mare, and others. 

King William III.’s Chillaby White Barb, famous for his ferocity, 
and attachment toa cat, was the sire of 

Greyhound. ‘This horse, like Dodsworth, was begotten in Bar- 
bary (after which both sire and dam were purchased by Mr. Mar- 
shall, stud-groom to William), and foaled at Hampton Court; his 
dam, Slugey. Greyhound was the sire of the Duke of Wharton’s 
Othello (said to have beaten Chanter easily in a trial, giving him 
a stone; but falling lame, he only ran once in public, against in- 
different horses) ; of Osmyn; the Duke of Wharton’s Rake ; Lord 
Halifax’s Sampson; Goliah, Favorite, Desdemona, and several 
other good platers: he was avery favorite stallion in the north. 

The D'Arcy White Turk was the sire of Wilks’s Old Hautboy, 
Grey Royal, Cannon, and others. 

The D’Arcy Yellow Turk was sire of Spanker (a progenitor of 
Childers), Brimmer, and the great great grandam of Cartouch. 

The Marshall or Sellaby Turk belonging to Mr. Marshall, the 
brother of the stud-groom to King William, Queen Anne, and George 
I. He was sire of Mr. Curwen’s Old Spot; the dam of Wynd- 
ham; the dam of the Derby Ticklepitcher, the great grandam of 
the Bolton Sloven; Fearnought, the dam of the Hampton Court 
Whiteneck, and many others. 

Curwen’s Bay Barb was a present from Muley Ishmael, King of 
Morocco, to Louis XIV., and was purchased by Mr. Curwen, toge- 
ther with the Thoulouse Barb, from the Counts De Byram and De 
Thoulouse, natural sons of that monarch. ‘This celebrated horse 
was the sire of Mixbury and Tantivy (the former only thirteen 

* Contemporary with these two there were other capital oriental sires serving in Eng- 
land at the same period, of whom no particular mention is made in the early Stud Books ; 
among these were—Fenwick’s Barb, from whom the Bald Galloway descended, and Lord 


Fairfax’s Arab, the original of the pedigree of Basto. As Lord Fairfax died in 1671, it is 


natural to class his stud as contemporary with Place’s and the second Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s. 
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hands two inches high, and yet there were but two of his day could 
beat him at light weights), Brocklesby, Little George, Yellow Jack, 

Bay Jack, Monkey, Dangerfield, Hip, Peacock, | F latface, Long 
Meg, Brocklesby Betty, Whiteneck, Sparkler, Lightfoot, and many 
other reputed racers. He got two full sisters to Mixbury, one of 
which bred Partner, Little Scar, Soreheels, and the dam of Crab ; 
the other was the dam of Quiet, Silver Eye, ‘and Hazard: he served 
only the studs of his owner and Mr. Pelham. 

The Thoulouse Barb, purchased with the foregoing by Mr. Cur- 
wen, having passed from the hands of that gentleman, became the 
property of Sir John Parsons, and was the sire of Bagpiper, Black- 
legs, Mr. Panton’s Molly, and the dam of Cinnamon. 

The Oglethorpe Arabian was so called after his proprietor, Sir 
Thomas Oglethorpe, the colonizer of the State of Georgia. He 
was the sire of the celebrated Makeless, belonging to Mr. Crofts of 
Barforth ; the pedigree of the dam unknown: another son of his 
was the extraordinary Scotch galloway (the pedigree of his dam 
also unknown) that, carrying a feather, beat, at Newmarket, for 
the Whip, the Duke of Devonshire’s Dimple, carrying 7st. 7tb. 

The Holderness Turk was imported by Sir Robert Sutton, am- 
bassador to Queen Anne at the Ottoman Porte. This horse was 
in the stud of the D’Arcy family, who succeeded to the earldom of 
Holderness immediately after the Revolution of 1688. 

The Godolphin Arabian. As we have no facts to guide us in 
arranging the order of these early eastern importations, and can 
only ascribe to each an era by comparing the appearance of his 
stock in the stud, or upon the turf, derived from such records as 
have reached our time, I am not as particular about the order in 
which they are here arranged as if we possessed an accurate chro- 
nology of them. This is my excuse for placing the Godolphin be- 
fore the Darley Arabian (the latter certainly having reached our 
shores some years antecedent to his great contemporary) : the 
cause for this precedence is that of his being, beyond all compa- 
rison, the most distinguished of the founders of our thorough blood. 
Of the origin of this extraordinary animal we know almost nothing ; 
of the fables concerning him there is ample store. His height 
was exactly fifteen hands: his color, a brown bay. ‘Tradition has 
handed him down to us as having been an Arab. I have no doubt 
that he was a Barb. According to the “ General Stud Book” (a 
work got up in a spirit most unworthy the matter it treats), “ the 
editor was once informed, by a French gentleman, that this horse 
had actually drawn a cart in the streets of Paris.” Who was this 
gentleman, and whence did he “ actually ” derive his fact? How 
this oriental horse came into France is utterly unknown ; nor is it 
probable the mystery will ever be cleared up. Whether the popu- 
lar belief, that he was stolen, be well or ill founded, there are no 
means now of deciding: if the former, we may comfort ourselves 
with the Roman maxim, Honesta quedam scelera successus facit. 
In 1730 the Godolphin ‘Arabian came into the possession of Mr. 
Coke, of Longford, through the agency (there is some reason to 
imagine) of a person named Roger Williams, who kept the St. 
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James’s Coffee-house. By Mr. Coke he was used as teazer to 
Hobgoblin ; and that. horse having refused to serve Roxana, a brood 
mare of Mr. Coke’s, she was put to Godolphin, and the produce 
was the celebrated Lath. Upon the authority of a descendant of 
that gentleman, “in 1736 Mr. Coke presented the whole of his 
stud, including the Arab, Hobgoblin, Lath, then four, and Cade, 
two years old, to Lord Godolphin.” It would occupy more space 
than'I should be justified in according to it, to offer even an epitome 
of the stock of this renowned sire; the “ Stud Book ” is a geneal- 
ogy of his dignities ; the lover of fables will find an amusing one, 
constructed out of his memoirs, entitled “'The History of the Go- 
dolphin Arabian,” by M. Eugene Sue. 

The Darley Arabian was the property of Mr. Darley, of Butter- 
cramb, whose family are still seated at Aldby Grange, between 
York and Melton. ‘THis brother, being at Aleppo, and connected 
with some sporting societies there, was enabled to procure this 
horse. Still, beyond his being purchased in the Levant, nothing 
is known of him or his genealogy, whether Arab, Turk, or Barb. 
By his descendants his claim as one of the most famous of our 
stallions has, however, been unquestionably established. He was 
sire of the Devonshire or Flying Childers, of Almanzor, of the 
Duke of Somerset’s Whitelegs, Cupid, Brisk, Daedalus, Dart, Skip- 
jack, Aleppo, and a few others. In looking at the performances of 
his progeny, it must be remembered that he appeared as a sire 
when there were hardly any thorough-bred mares at stud in this 
country. His son Childers won his first race when rising six, at 
Newmarket, in 1721 ; we are, therefore, warranted in attributing 
the introduction of the Darley Arabian into England to the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century ; probably as early as 1705. 

The Belgrade Turk was taken at the siege of Belgrade (in 1717), 
by General Morcé, and sent by him to the Prince de Craon, by 
whom he was presented to the Prince of Lorraine. He was sub- 
sequently purchased by Sir Marmaduke Wyvill, in whose posses- 
sion he died somewhere about the year 1740. 

Sir John Williams’s Turk, sold to Mr. ‘Turner, of Suffolk, and by 
him to Mr. Honeywood, was the sire of the latter gentleman’s two 
True Blues, the oldest of them, for several years, the best plater in 
England, a term very different in those days and the present; then 
signifying, in fact, the best horse of the period. 

These are the leading names pervading the early “ Stud Books,” 
and belong to the founders of the race known as the British blood- 
horse. Scattered through their pages are the following eastern 
sires, though their descendants have not so eminently distinguished 
themselves on the Turf :—the Oxford bloody-shouldered Arabian ; 
Sir William Goring’s Barb ; Fairfax’s Morocco Barb ; the White- 
legged Lowther Barb; the Taffolet Barb; St. Victor's Barb ; Hut- 
ton’s Bay Turk; the Cullen Arabian ; Croft’s Bay Barb ; the Crip- 
ple Barb ; the Hampton Court Chesnut Arabian (sire of Primrose) : 
Conyer’s "Arabian ; the Newcombe Bay Mountain Arabian; the 
Damascus Arabian ; Harpur’s Arabian; the Ancaster Turk ; the 
Mulso ‘Turk ; Stanyan’ s Arabian ; King William’s No-tongued 
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Barb; the Burton Barb ; the Shaftesbury Turk ; the Somerset Bay 
Arabian; the Westall Turk; the Leedes’ Arabian; Walpole’s 
Barb; the Wynn Arabian ; the Lambert Turk ; Newton’s Arabian ; 
the Widdington Grey Arabian; the Pulseine Arabian (an early 
horse of the time of the Revolution); the Lexington Arabian; the 
Woodstock Arabian; Alcock’s Arabian; the Stamford Turk ; the 
Newcastle Turk; the Brownlow Turk; the Duke of Beaufort’s 
White Arabian; the Brooks Arabian; the Lonsdale Bay Arabian 
(sire of Monkey, Spider, Jigg, &c. &c.); the Portland Arabian ; 
Hall’s Arabian; the Cypress Arabian; Richard’s Arabian; the 
Devonshire Chesnut Arabian ; Sir 'T’. Gascoigne’s Foreign Horse ; 
the Button Barb; the Coombe Arabian; Bell’s Grey Arabian (sire 
of Mistake); the Sedley Grey Arabian; the White D’Arcy Turk ; 
the Turk (sire of Batt.) These comprise all the foreign sires that 
I have been able to trace among the pedigrees of our racing stock 
up to the middle of the last century. I shall have occasion, in 
another place, to speak of many that have been since imported, 
and to shew their effects in the various crosses derived from them. 
In the order, however, which I purpose pursuing, I shall first deal 
with the performances of the most distinguished racers that ap- 
peared on the English Turf, from the earliest exhibition of our tho- 
rough blood till 1750, beginning with the commencement of the 
eighteenth century—the CuiLpErs era. 
London Sporting Review for May, 1841. 





THE NEWMARKET SPRING MEETINGS. 





THE FIRST SPRING MEETING. 

To venture upon the details of events so long past as those to 
which the following remarks apply, or having done so, to expect 
that any one would read them, requires more cool impudence than 
I desire to claim or possess. Perhaps the most positive difficulty 
with which the editor of a monthly periodical has to contend, is the 
necessity that compels him to place upon record every leading 
passage in sporting to which the season gives existence. Many 
of these, regarded in the spirit of the day, during his monthly in- 
tervals, have become all but obsolete: few, if any, remain to him 
invested with the freshness and interest that novelty ever bestows 
upon incident. Where shall he seek a rule of literary art to direct 
him in this his dilemma? Horace says— 


“Ut pictura poesis erit, que si proprius stes 

Te capiat majus—majus si longius abstes.” 
I suspect if Pindar were to assume the flesh again, he would hardly 
succeed in making his modern Olympic odes generally accepted 
at thirty-one days after date. With reference to Newmarket, too, 
the perplexity is infinitely increased. Although the emporium of 
the Turf, there is, comparatively, less doubt, and, consequently 
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tess excitement about racing there, than at the principal provincial 
meetings. ‘This is sufficiently borne out by the fact of the favorites 
winning, on a moderate average, four times out of six. Where at 
jeast eighty per cent. of the horses engaged are trained within a 
circle of a couple of miles, that they have brought things to “ this 
complexion” is by no means matter of marvel. Taking the issue, 
however, as alone it is available, 1 proceed to touch with a light 
hand, the few points of interest that distinguished its Spring 
Racing. 

The running on Monday (April 26) was not good. The only 
event of interest was the Sweepstakes of 50 sovs., which Oakley 
won with all ease; but the pace was very bad. Flambeau won 
the Plate (another miserable affair, as regarded the speed), beating 
Epirus, who had previously been purchased for £800. The other 
races were wholly unimportant. ; 

‘Tuesday all sunshine and excitement filled the town to an over- 
flow. ‘The betting in the morning, upon the great event, was very 
animated, and the appearance of the Heath, when the horses came 
out for the ‘Two Thousand Guineas Stakes, the most imposing I 
can remember. The field consisted of Ralph (2 to 1 agst.), Joa- 
chim (12 to 1 agst.), Mustapha, Eringo (3 to 1 agst.), Metternich 
(4 to 1 agst.), Cesarewich (9 to 1 agst.), and Arundel. The race 
is told in a very few words. ‘The favorite made running at a strong 
pace, was never headed, and won with all ease by a length. Mus- 
tapha was a fair third, Eringo next, Metternich and Cesarewitch 
beaten off. ‘The result proved the winner by long odds the best of 
the Newmarket three-year-olds that have appeared, and a true, 
honest runner. The Royal Plate for mares, R.C., Currency won, 
alter a very fine race, by a neck. The Duke of Beaufort’s new 
purchase, Assassin, beat Capote, in a match for £200, giving 8b. ; 
T.Y.C. Escort beat Perdita easily in a match, T.Y.C., giving a 
year and 10!b. Black Beck won the 300 sovs. Sweepstakes for 
four-year-olds, and thus closed this splendid day’s sport. 

Wednesday brought again sunshine and good racing. Lord Ex- 
eter’s Scutari, 8st. 2lb., beat the King of the Peak, 8st. 7lb., in a 
match, T.Y.C., half a length. The 20 sovs. Handicap was won 
by The Genius, 7st., from a field of five. The Sweepstakes of 
200 sovs. produced a dead heat between Palemon and The Nob, 
and were afterwards divided. The Duke of Bedford’s ‘Taurus colt 
out of Mona, won the 50 sovs. Sweepstakes. Fitzroy won the 
£50 Plate, B.C., by a length, beating Janus and Ramadan, and the 
sport terminated. 

On Thursday, business was commenced with the Queen’s Plate, 
over the Round Course, which Flambeau won, by Robinson’s fine 
riding, beating Fitzroy (who has been going like a locomotive since 
the season began), and three others. ‘The next event on the list 
was the One Thousand Guineas Stakes, for which a field of five 
only, out of nineteen, came to the post. The style in which Po- 
tentia defeated her opponents was in every way worthy a daughter 
of Plenipo. She is a fine slashing filly, and, whatever be her fu- 
ture fate on the Turf, in her Mr. Batson has acquired another gem 
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for the Horseheath stud. Furthermore, £1200 is a fair stake to 
bring to pocket ; it enables a man to race upon velvet, in the matter 
of stakes and forfeits, for a good sliceof aseason. As they backed 
her freely at 6 to 4 agst. the field, her pretension was tolerably 
well ascertained. Ina match, T.Y.C., which followed, Garryowen, 
receiving 3lb., beat Assassin ten lengths; the latter being that ac- 
complished southern racer that, last year, ought to have won the 
Derby. 

Friday’s attraction was the Newmarket Stakes, and a field of 
seven went for them. It was a good race, the last three quarters 
of the distance being run at honest speed. John o’ Gaunt won 
very cleverly, adding another rose to the wreath which the progeny 
of ‘Taurus are gathering for their sire. ‘This celebrated stallion 
was the best acquisition in horseflesh that has fallen to the lot of 
Germany for many a year: his spirited owner may well be proud 
of him. There was no other feature of interest in the day’s sport, 
which ended at an hour sufficiently early to allow a return to town 
for dinner; albeit, no rail as yet annihilates space in those parts. 


THE SECOND SPRING MEETING. 

Coleridge tells a pleasant story of one of his essays in the art 
and mystery professed by Lavater. He was dining at the house of 
a Yorkshire friend, and became attracted by the fine intellectual 
character displayed in the countenance and bearing of a gentleman 
who sat opposite to him at table. “ IT wonder who and what he is,” 
mused the poet; “not a divine, for he wears a black neckcloth: 
probably he is some eminent lawyer, or a privy counsellor; he has 
a head that would confer honor on a chaneellor’s wig.” ‘The aris- 
tocratic-looking gentleman spoke not at all, and seemed to care little 
for the feast, till a dish of ptarmigan was brought in. At the ap- 
pearance of these delicacies his face assumed an expression of 
intense interest, and, unable to restrain his feelings, rubbing his 
hands in ecstacy, he exclaimed—*“ Ah! now then for it, them’s the 
chaps for me.” 

It was in no very delighted mood that, as I wandered down the 
deserted street of Newmarket on Tuesday, the 11th of May, I en- 
countered Mr. G., the hero of Coleridge’s tale ; and, further on, as 
here and there the stanch supporters of cap and jacket shewed 
“few and far between,” I could not help, in the figure of the honor- 
able member (that was), soliloquizing—* them’s the chaps for me.” 
In the matter of weather, this meeting was all that could be wished ; 
in the affair of sport, it was awfully bad. There was nothing save 
second and third rate horses engaged, and even they did their de- 
voir in a slovenly fashion. On ‘Tuesday there was a couple of 
“dirty half-hundreds” run for: a dead heat for the first between 
Ramadan and Audrey, the former eventually winning; and the 
second won by the Duke of Bedford’s Taurida, another promising 
chip of old ‘Taurus. 

The first race for Wednesday was the Suffolk Stakes, with a poor 
trio at the post, out of a dozen named. Langolee was the winner, 
after a very severe set to. This filly rarely runs without “ catching 
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it,” as in the case of the Hyde Park Oaks, at the Hippodrome, for 
instance. ‘This was succeeded by a match between Menalippe and 
Minx, the former ending a length in front; and then there was a 
flandicap for another rouleau, won by FE. O., with 6st. 2tb. up; 
beating four; at the farther extremity of whom was old Scroggins, 
no longer himself, or hardly Scroggins’ ghost. ‘The Jockey Club 
Plate of £50, B.C. (as if the money was not small enough), was 
divided between the Duke of Grafton and Lord Albemarle; but 
then it was a sinecure—a walk over, in turf parlance ; and sine- 
cures are not as well paid as they were formerly wont. 

‘Thursday opened with a match for the established dirty moiety 
of a hundred, between Minx (giving 6lb.) and Syria, the heavy 
weight the winner ; and closed with a Handicap Plate for a similar 
amount. ‘This was a pretty race, half a dozen contending for it. 
Langolee was again a winner, on the old terms of being “ well 
paid” for her work. Whatever chance may influence the results 
of the great three-year-old stakes, of the season, nothing of any 
mark appeared during the Spring Meetings at Newmarket ; as far 
as we have gone, all the racing that “tells tales” has been of a 
very mediocre character. Of the colts, Ralph, and of the fillies, 
Potentia, were undoubtedly the best of their classes. 1 cannot 
bring myself to believe that better do not remain behind. 


CRAVEN. 
London Sporting Review for June, 1841. 
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Che Derbn and the Oaks of 1841. 





No former anniversary of these celebrated races in any way ap- 
proached the brilliancy of that to which this notice refers. ‘The 
weather was enchanting, the sport first-rate, and the attendance, 
both in number and quality, without precedent in their annals. So 
many written panoramas of the passage to and from Epsom Downs 
have already appeared, that the scene, stirring and motley as it 1s, 
would scarce bear re-exhibition. I therefore mainly confine my 
observations to the two events whence this meeting derives its éclat ; 
indeed, the Derby itself would furnish material for far more space 
than it would be convenient to accord it. I will, however, take up 
the incidents in their routine, and commence with 

Tuesday, May 25.—As usual, the provisions for the order and 
convenience of racing were well designed; they were the same 
as those of the last few years, and so were the general arrange- 
ments of the course. ‘The opening race was the Craven, followed 
by the Shirley Stakes ; a Sweepstakes over the T.Y.C., and a Fifty 
Pound Plate, heats: all producing good sport; but nothing of any 
importance. Some startling rumors, however, were prevalent, as 
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to a contemplated robbery on the Derby; and it was understood 
that very unusual precautions would be adopted in reference to that 
race. 

Wednesday, if it had been bespoken, could not have been more 
perfect for all the purposes of a Derby day. The sky was without 
a cloud: while the breeze that played among the rich May blos- 
soms and stately flowers of the horse- chesnut was laden with 
freshness and fragrance. I was on the Downs by noon, and at 
that hour the assemblage was infinitely greater than I ever before 
saw it, even at the moment of starting for the Derby. An idea of 
the multitudes gathered together, on this day, will be formed when 
I assert that there were nearly as many people to see the start as in 
former years mustered at the winning-post. While the flood was 
pouring in from the various channels of approach, I proceeded to 
the weighing-house, as usual, to learn the news: and the first inti- 
mation | received from the persons employed there, was sufficient 
to confirm me in the belief that the sinister reports in circulation 
were not without foundation. Strict commands had been given 
that no one, except the single reporter for the London newspaper 
press, should, under any circumstances, be admitted into the stand 
where the jockies are weighed, till after the great race. I cannot 
see the necessity for preserving any mystery about the matter. 
The rumors were, that Belgrade was to run short of weight, and 
that arrangements would be made to supply the deficiency, upon 
the pulling up of his rider to return to scale. Of course I resolved 
to put the question at once to that jockey, who has always preserved 
a respectable character, but no opportunity was afforded ; the 
threshold of the weighing-stand being as closely guarded as the 
door of the Inquisition. The wisdom of such a proceeding is 
very equivocal; trainers and persons obnoxious to suspicion, were 
admitted, and those to whom the public look for information were 
rigorously excluded. I named this to a member of the Jockey 
Club, and he fully concurred in my views. ‘That the authorities 
recognised the popular distrust, was proved by the precautions they 
adopted: every facility should have been afforded to put the public 
in possession of everything bearing upon so disreputable a report. 
How is it that not the slightest allusion to the existence of these 
rumors has found its way into the daily journals? It cannot surely 
be that the exclusive privilege of reporting e cathedra was contin- 
gent upon such silence. 

As the eventful hour drew near, the neighborhood of the starting 
post was densely peopled. Since the shutting up of the Warren, 
the centralization at that point has greatly increased, but without 
any correspondent regulations for its good order. Horsemen of all 
sorts indiscriminately mingled with ‘pedestrians ; and when it is 
had in remembrance that the weather was hot, and most of the vi- 
sitors wore their holiday boots, the effect of having their toes gal- 
loped over is more easily imagined than described. Soon after 
half-past two the field, which it will be seen consisted of twenty- 
nine, were mounted and performing their preliminary canters. ‘The 
condition of Coronation was perfection, while that of Marshal 
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Soult was its antipodes; he was as fat as a young seal, and, to all 
seeming, had not had a wet jacket since Christmas. What an odd 
stable he comes out of, wherein Van Amburgh is 100 per cent. be- 
neath him in estimation; but, in fact, able to beat him a quarter of 
a mile between the starting-post and ‘Tattenham Comer! Nume- 
rically, the field was a strong one, but in all else miserably weak ; 
for this reason I see no cause to allude more particularly to the long 
list of starters, than merely to give their names, and the odds at 
which they stood when the ring broke up. 
Precisely at half-past three the following started for 


Che Derby of 1841. 


The Derby STakEs of 50 sovs. each, h. ft.; for three year old colts 8st. 7lb., and fillies 
8st. 2ib.; the owner of the second horse to receive 100 sovs. out of the stakes; the 
winner to pay 160 sovs. towards the police and regulations of the course; last mile 
and a half; 154 subs. 

*Mr. Rawlinson’s b.c.CoroNnaTion, by Sir Hercules, out of Ruby by Ru- 


bens, out of Revenge’s dam by Williamson’s Ditto............--2--e00- P.Conolly.. 1 
*Lord Westminster’s b.c. Van Amburgh, by Pantaloon, out of Decoy by 

eI AR NG oka dnk dnncsncedcaececssacensscasGeossanesseeuiananeaee JohnHolmes 2 

The following were not placed :— 

Lord Albemarle’s ch. c. Ralph, by Dr. Syntax, dam by Catton......-...... de DAP acccce @ 
*Lord Westminster’s ch. c. Marshal Soult, by Velocipede—Hornsea’s d... W. Scott... 0 
*Mr. Vansittart’s b.c. Galaor, by Muley Moloch, out of Darioletta......... Heseltine... 0 
*Lord Lichfield’s ch.c. Belgrade. by Belshazzar, out of Alice by Langar... Wakefield... 0 
Lord Jersey’s b.c. Joachim, by Glagcus, Gut Of JOSNNS......cceccccccccese E. Edwards. 0 
Mr. Dixon’s ch. c. Knightsbridge, by Bran, out of Jessy by Comus.......- F. Buckle... 0 
Duke of Rutland’s b. c. Sir Hans, by Physician—Flambeau’s dam......... W. Boyce... 0 
*Col. Peel’s br. c. Cameleon, by Camel, out of Versatility ................ N. Stagg.... 0 
Mr. Greville’s br. c. Palamon, by Glaucus, out of Peggy ........--.--.... Te 0 
Col. Wyndham’s ch.c. Monsieur le Sage, by Renseumneilies Southcote.. W. Day-.... 0 
*Mr. Thornhill’s ch.c. Eringo,brother to Mango, by Emilius.............. Hornsby .... 0 
Mr. Thornnili’s b.c. E.O., by Emilius, out of Mustard.............---.-- . ee 0 
Col. Westenra’s br. c. The Nob, bg Glaucus, outof Octave.............-. Bartley ..... 0 
*Capt. Williamson’s br. c. St. Cross, by Glaucus, out of Pledge -......... Macdonald.. 0 
*Mr. Copeland’s br.c. Mustapha Muley, by Muley, dam by Orville -....... Marlow..... 0 
Mr. Sadler’s ch. f. Protection, by Defence, out of Euryone.........--.... S. Rogers... 0 
*Mr. E. Buckley’s ch. c. Gilbert, brother to Tom by Muley...........-..-. M.Jones.... 0 
*Coi. Crauford’s br. f. Ermangarcis, by Langar. out of Ermine ........--. Templeman. 0 
Sir G. Heathcote’s br. c. Mongoiian, by Glaucus, out of Miss Wilfred_.... Chapple..... 0 
*Lord Exeter’s ch. c. Cesarewitch, by Rockingham—Drum Major’s dam... S. barling.. 0 
Mr. Wiinbush’s b. c. Finchley, by Glaucus. out of Espagnolle............. W. Cotton. 0 
*Lord Orford’s Arundel, bro. to Ascot by Reveller, out of Angelica........ S.Mann.... 0 
Mr. Rush’s ch. c. by Plenipotentiary, out of Obelisk’s dam ............-.. | J.Robinson. 0 
Mr. Batson’s ch. f. Potentia, by Plenipotentiary, out of Acacia ............ ae 0 
Mr. E. Griffith's ch. c. Hereford, by Sir Hercules, out of Sylph.......-.... Whitehouse. 0 
Mr. J. Negus’s b. c. Negus Portsoken, by Divan. dam by Lamplighter_.... A.Peiren... 0 
Capt. Ridge’s ch. c. Canizzaro, by Celebs,dam by Y. Woodpecker........ Calloway... 0 


* In the St. Leger. 


Betting: 5 to 2 agst. Coronation, 5 to 1 agst. Ralph, 7 to 1 agst. 
Marshal Soult, 9 to 1 agst. Belgrade, 12 to 1 agst. Van Amburgh, 
13 to 1 agst. Galaor, 23 to 1 agst. Joachim, 25 to 1 agst. Knights- 
bridge, 30 to 1 agst. Sir Hans, 30 to 1 agst. Ermangardis, 33 to 1 
agst. Potentia, and 50 to 1 agst. E.O. 

After seven false starts, caused by the want of room at the post, 
(a fatal obstacle, which must be remedied in future), the lot got off 
together, with the sole exception of St. Cross, who lost about two 
lengths. When they settled into their places, John Day made run- 
ning with Ralph ata fair rate of speed; Potentia, Coronation, and 
Arundel being next him ; and in the first half-mile more than two- 
thirds of the field beaten. Down the fall, to Tattenham Corner, 
Ralph was still in front, with Coronation hanging upon his quarters, 
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Potentia next the rails, going well (but as she had no winning in 
her, she was stopped at the road), and Amulet a good fourth. At 
this point Van Amburgh drew fast upon the leaders ; ; and as, at the 
distance, Coronation went in front, Holmes put his horse into the 
second place. From the stand home it was too hollow an affair to 
be called a race ; the winner going in first, by three lengths, with- 
out being even hustled for the finish. ‘The Newmarket division 
were nowhere: as I said, in my observations on them at the end of 
the Second Spring Meeting, “I cannot bring myself to believe that 
better do not remain behind.” One has odd fancies at times, and 
becomes covetous, breaking—what commandment fs it one breaks ? 
But as they sheeted Coronation after the race, and buckled on his 
roller, I could not help mentally sighing, in the couplet of Waller, 


“Give me but what that girdle bound, 
Take all the rest the world goes round.’’ 


It is to be understood that I simply give the matter urged against 
Belgrade as an on dit in everybody’s mouth. Certainly, the adop- 
tion of most unaccustomed precautions gave color to the rumor ; 
while they threw impediments into the way of ascertaining the 
truth, which, had things been ordered as formerly, would not have 
existed. From the professional bias against Coronation, the settling 
is likely to be far from a pleasant one. 

There was very little interest excited by Thursday’s list: and, 
beyond the regular attendants, the Downs were untenanted. ‘The 
quondam attraction of a Gold Cup was wanting; and though the 
sport was good in its kind, the quality entitles it not to notice 
here. 

Friday—beautiful and brilliant as ever summer’s day was, with 
the attraction of the Oaks—the ladies’ race—secured a very large 
and fashionable company. ‘There was every inducement for a run 
down to Epsom on this occasion. Exemption from the mob and 
riot of the Derby day was no small relief; and a field of extraor- 
dinary numerical strength gave the promise of sport that people 
are most taken with. ‘The first race was, as usual, the Oaks, upon 
which the betting on the hill was pretty brisk when the ring was 
formed, Lampoon being the favorite, at but two to one against her. 
Shortly before it broke up, however, came the intelligence that 
Lord Westminster declared “to win with Ghuznee,” which, as it 
was precisely the reverse of the principle adopted with the pair 
that the noble Marquis raced for the St. Leger, took the speculators 
a little aback, and in the sequel burnt not afew of their fingers. 

Now some folks growled at this ; but, for my part, I like the sys- 
tem, of all things. ‘The more decisive the steps taken to damage, 
stultify, and confound the set of vampires who make betting a pro- 
fession, the better for the interests of racing, and those who pursue 
it for the legitimate pleasures it offers. It was three o’clock when 
the following large field of mares got off, at the first attempt, the 
last bettings being 7 to 4 agst. Ghuznee, 4 to 1 agst. Lampoon, 8 
to 1 agst. the Mystery filly, 9 to 1 agst. Protection, 9 to | agst. Po- 
tentia, 20 to 1 agst. Sir G. Heathcote’s two, 25 to 1 agst. Concordia 
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25 to 1 agst. Snowdrop, 25 to 1 agst. Una, and 30 to 1 agst. Miss 


Stilton. 
The Oaks of 1841. 


The Oaks Srakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., for three year old filiies, 8st. 7ib. each ; the 
owner of the second filly to receive 100 sovs. out of the stakes; the winner to pay 
100 sovs. towards the police and regulations of the course; the last mile and a half. 
118 subs. 

Lord Westminster’s b. GHUZNEE, by Pantaloon, out of Languish by 


The following were not placed :— 
*Lord Westminster’s br. Lampoon, sister to Touchstone, by Camel, 


OE AE EE cicintitnambniedadtbinenadintnnien examen tebnaaas meh: J. Holmes .... 0 
Mr. Batson’s ch. Potentia, by Plenipotentiary, out a ae J. Robinson... 0 
Mr. Treen’s ch. Una, by Glaucus, outof Adela ..................------ Stephenson... 0 
*Mr. T. O. Powlett’s br. by Muley Moloch, out of Mystery........--.--- 0 ae 0 
Duke of Beaufort’s b. Snowdrop, by Dr. Syntax—Princess Victoria.... E. Edwards... 0 
Mr. Sadler’s ch. Protection, by Defence, out of Eurvone .......-.....- S. Rogers ..... 0 
Mr. Batson’s b. Barbara, by Plenipotentiary, out of Saffi.............-- > 7 See 0 
Col. Thompson’s br. Flying Jib, by Sheet Anchor—Betty Martin..-.... Heseltine ..... 0 
Col. Wyndham’s b. NoraCreina, by Nonsense, dam by Whalebone..--. Wakefield .... 0 
Duke of Gratton’s ch. Florence, by Langar, out of Tontine............ du DEE nncconee 0 
Mr. Collins’ ch. by Sir Hercules, out of Concordia’s dam by Sam-_.-...- S.Darling.... 0 
Mr. Theobald’s bl. fhe Black Duchess, by Rockingham—Bobadilla-..... Macdonald.... 0 
Gen. H. Wyndham’s b. Aspatria, by Buskin, out of Herculea........-.- BOG Si ccan omnes 0 
Col. Craufurd’s br. Ermangard’s, by Langar, out ef Ermine..........--- S. Templeman 0 
Lord Albemarle’s Minaret, by Ibrahim, out of Dandizette .............. Cotton ..<sces 0 
Mr. Osbaldeston’s ch. by The Colonel, out of Galatea_...... ee ee CONST ...c0 0 
Lord Verulam’s by Actzxon, out of Brocade by Whalebone ............- S. Mann...... 0 
Sir G. Heathcote’s b. by Emilius, out of Jane, Sama:cand’s dam ....... Chapple ...... 0 
Sir G. Heathcote’s b. by Defence, out of Nannette .............. —.... A. Perren..... 0 
Mr. Ford’s b. Sequidilla, by Sheet Anchor, out of Katherine ........... F. Butler..... 0 


* In the St. Leger. 


At the word “ go” Holmes got Lampoon in front, and made the 
running, such as it was, with General Wyndham’s filly next her, 
Protection, Potentia, and Ghuznee close up, and a good account of 
the others till they had mounted the hill, where the speed became 
better, and the appearance of the field worse. As they rounded 
Tattenham Corner, Lampoon fell from the lead, Potentia and Aspa- 
tria, also, going to the rear, and Ghuznee, at strong running, taking 
the first place. At the road, Buckle got Miss Stilton well forward, 
and, having defeated all the others, forthwith challenged Scott upon 
Ghuznee. A sort of a race ensued, but it lasted scarce as long as 
you might count half a dozen, Ghuznee winning very cleverly by 
alength. ‘The Mystery filly was third, and many more might be 
placed, for the intervals were sufficiently distant between them. 
The indifference of the pace for the first half of the distance, and 
the sad tailing at the finish, say little for the general quality of the 
field. Lord Westminster wins £3,250 by the stakes alone: it is 
long since the Eaton stud was so formidable as it has been of late 

ears. 
‘ For the Members’ Plate there were two capital heats ; and three 
(one a dead one), equally excellent, for the Derby and Oaks Plate ; 
and with these terminated, probably, the best meeting ever known 
upon Epsom Downs. CRAVEN. 

London Sporting Review for June, 1841. 
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PARAGRAPHS FROM THE SENIOR EDITOR, DATED 
LouIsvVILLE, Kentucky, May 29, 1841. 

Wagner is standing at Geo. E. Buacksurn’s, where Hinchman is walking him 
and preparing him to go into training again for the next southern campaign ; at the 
close of his season he goes into the hands of Watson and Van Leer. It is un- 
derstood here that they will open their training stable at Natchez and go down 
the river from thence, instead of training at Nashville. There is an on dit that 
Altorf being offered forty mares will remain at St. Louis until July, when he and 
Wagner will join the cracks in Col. Tom’s stable. Wagner has not only improved 
in appearance but in temper; he has quite lost the sour expression of his head, 
and though rough at play his disposition seems entirely changed. 

Red Bull, one of the * greatest and best’ of Medoc’s get, is standing at the same 
stable with Wagner. What a pity he should have svch a name; a good one 
would be of as much advantage to him as the best race he ever made. There’s 
‘ta heap”’ more in giving a horse a good name than Jago ever dreamed of. The 
name of Red Bill prepared me to see no such a race horse as he is ; I would stake 
what little reputation I may have upon the fact of his being ‘‘ one of em,” among 
the highest trumps Kentucky has turned up. In size he is between Grey Eagle 
and Grey Medoc, not being so lengthy nor well turned as the former, nor so slight 
and blood-like as the latter. He is much like Post Boy, being of that compact 
and wiry form which makes the Northern favorite so popular in Tennessee as a 
cross for the delicate and stilted Leviathans. Red Bill also will be trained for the 
fall campaign, and from the remarkable game and speed he has already shown, he 
will at once occupy the first place among the cracks of Kentucky. 

Old Eclipse, though now twenty-seven years of age, lately made two seasons 
here—that is, in 1837-8 ; and though many will doubt it, I can assure them that 
his 3 yr. olds of the present year exceed in number and promise those of any 
previous season. The Eclipse 3 yr. olds are quite at the “head of the heap”’ 
here, it is allowed on all hands, and though the gallant veteran is now limited to 
fifty mares, the leading turfmen of the State are all anxious to secure his services 
next year. The two best 3 yr. olds I have seen this year out of Louisiana, are 
Mr. Cuarves Burorp’s Zenith, and Mr. James K. Duke's Magnate. The latter 
tan second to Jim Bell, when he won his 2d heat in the astonishing time of 1:46, 
at Lexington last week, and was not above a second behind him. It is within my 
knowledge, for I saw the colt repeatedly, that he was off his feed for several days 
before the race; his trainer is David Palmer, from Long Island. With another 
year on their heads, Zenith and Magnate will cause the turfmen of Virginia and 
the North to regret that they ever parted with the Sir Archy of Long Island. 

By the bye, ‘‘talking of guns!” is it not singular that the only two clippers 
Frank ever got were out of the same mare? I refer to Jonquil, by Little John, 
the dam of Josh and Jim Bell. They were bred by Messrs. Farris, of Crab 
Orchard, at which place Grey Medoc, Josh Bell, Luda, Grey Eagle, and scores of 
other good ones, made their debut. There’s another mare here, Eliza Jenkins, 
by Sir William, out of a mare by Orphan, that I’ve seen, that brings a good one 
from almost any thing. She is the dam of Pressure, Hawkeye, etc., and her 3 
year old of this season is by Imp. Tranby, and a winner in capital time at that. 
If I was the owner of Gohkanna I would pay something over ‘ shucks” to have her 
bred to him. 

Every sensible breeder would have told you last year that the greatest loss 
ever experienced by them inthis State, was the untimely death of Medoc. They 
begin to think the loss was but half expressed, in their admiration of the yearling 
of the unfortunate Mingo. It may be a melancholy satisfaction to his high minded 
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owner, Gen. Irvine, to be apprised of the fact that there are no such colts in Ken- 
tucky. They are nearly all rich mahogany bays, and colts at that; characterized 
by great size and strength, combined with faultless proportions, and they have the 
finest possible action. Poor Mingo! though one of the very best race horses this 
country has ever produced, died comparatively unappreciated, though $20,000 were 
offered for him. Posterity, however, will do him justice, and the future pages of 
the Racing Calendar will indicate how much we lost in his death. He was the 
thing itself to cross upon the Whip, Sumpter, and Buzzard mares. The fate of 
Mingo and Medoc should be constantly before the eyes of those having charge of 
valuable horses ; each lost a life of the utmost usefulness and profit through the 
grossest hecdlessness of somebody, no matter whom, and their places, to our 
knowledge, no amount of money can supply. 


There are very few 3 yr. olds in training this season by Medoc, and not one, to 
my knowledge, by Woodpecker. Afver breeding to the former for two seasons, 
the turfmen here have concluded to wait until his colts were tried. Of course 
when they came out such performers, his harem was again filled to overflowing. 
At the time of his death, Bertrand was the most popular stallion ever in Kentucky ; 
John Bascombe and Fanny Wright had elevated him to the highest nich of fame. 
He died suddenly at the commencement of a season, and Woodpecker got a splen- 
did lot of mares that were sent to him, many of them from a distance. The two 
year olds, therefore, by Medoc and Woodpecker, are exceedingly numerous, and 
many of them are of remarkable promise. Last season Woodpecker got another 
fine lot of mares, owing to the achievements of Grey Eagle, but I do not hear 
that he is doing so well as he should ths year. 

Of the foals of this season, the finest I have seen, as a lot, are by Shark, Mon- 
mouth Eclipse, and Imp. Zinganee. There are also several fine ones by John Bas- 
combe, Birmingham, and Wagner. Grey Eagle, too, has some good ones. Mo- 
narch has two or three out of mares that have followed bim from South Carolina, 
and Ais renowned sire, Priam, has four that will show with anything; one is out 
of Garrison's Gabriella, and a second out of Col. Jounson’s Melinda. .You 
would be “ stumpt”’ to deeide upon the choice of a Priam foal out of Rushlight, 
or a Monarch foal out of Col. Hampton's Kitty Heth; the former, you will recol- 
lect, Col. H. has presented to our esteemed friend Col. Notanp, of Arks. That 
fine performer, Queen Mary (she ran with Grey Eagle and Wagner), slipped, unfor- 
tunately, twins to Wagner this Spring. ' At the latter's stand, I saw, a few days 
since, a superb colt foal of his out of Gloreina; she was led up with Melinda, who 
had a Prism filly foal by her side, and the young Wagner did him no discredit. 
Let me hint to you that about the severest test to which you can subject a colt, is 
to show him off with one of Priam’s get of the same age. 


The Fall campaign at New Orleans, and thereabouts, will be one of unusual 
interest. What I conceive will form the great events of the season, will be the 
stake race for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, to which there are some ten or fifteen 
eubscribers at $1000 each, and the Plate race, Three mile heats. Both come 
off over the [Louisiana (Garrison's) Course, and the latter requires fifteen sub- 
scribers at $100 each, P.P. Garrison gives the plate free; it cost $1500, and 
was made, as you are aware, to my order, by Ball, Tompkins, and Black, the 
successors to Marquand and Co., of Broadway, N.Y. It was exhibited at the last 
Meeting on the Louisiana Course, and its sporting devices not only excited great 
admiration, but induced subscribers enough to fill the stake at once. No such 
plate has been run for in this country, if [ except two in South Carolina, which 
you havé seen, I believe—one at Mi! wood, the other at Singleton Hall. 

It is expected that five stables will go to New Orleans from Kentucky alone, 
and two stables go from Virginia, and one from Alabama, of gentlemen who have 
not before ventured so far from home. The “old hands” out of the State, like 
Messrs. Campbell, Watson, Garrison, Averitt, Harrison, Scott, and the two Smiths, 
are making great note of preparatiun, and will be joined by the force I have alluded 
to. The Louisiana and Mississippi turfmen are making almost incredible exer- 
tions. While Pryor, Col Bincaman's trainer, has been scouring Tennessee and 
North Alabama, Graves, the Messrs. Kenners’ trainer, is, with J. G. Bosweut 
and W. P. Greer, gobbling up the cracks ot Kentucky. Col. Minor, of Natchez, 
the Messrs. Wexts, of Alexandria, with Messrs. Uuplantier, Beasley, Schlatre, 
Miller, Taylor, Parrott, Perry, and a host more, including, I fervently hope and 
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trust, W. R. Barrow, Esq., and Dr. J. Smitu, all of Louisiana, are prepering to 
carry the war into Africa. 

In the great Three yr. old Sweepstakes will start four that are unequalled pro- 
bably in America; there may be more, at present in the dark, but there are four 
good ones already in nomination, | believe, each of which will be backed by their 
respective parties to any amount. I refer to Messrs. Kenner’s Cructfiz—Mr. 
Brien’s Thornhill—Mr. Boswell's Jim Bell, and Col. Bingaman's Own Sister to 
Angora and Celerity. The latter has just been picked up iv Tennessee, where 
they think she is the fleetest Leviathan that ever looked through a bridle. The 
Kentuckians Jook upon the brother to Josh Bell as able to * knock the centre plumb 
out” of any thing over 1:45, or 3:35. The Vicksburg and Mobile people will pile 
up any quantity of cotton upon Thornhill, while “* Crucifix will beat the party,” 
or you can take the hat of half the sugar-planters in Louisiana. 





Matches.—A matck has been made for $5000 a side, h. ft , between Mr. Ten 
Brosck’s 4 yr. old b. c. Tyler by Imp. Trustee out of Kate Kearney, and Dr. T. 
Payne's 4 yr. old b. c. John Blunt by Marion, out of Mary Blunt’s dam; ‘Two 
mile heats. The match is to come off over the Newmarket Course, Petersburg, Va., 
the last Tuesday in September. 


Arother match has been made for $500 a side between Mr. PenpLrTon’s 
Wonder by Tychicus, 6 yrs. old, and Dr. T. Payne's Harriet by Eclipse, Two mile 
heats, to come off on the same Course, the day previous to the first match. 

Two important Post Matches have recently becn made up at Louisville, which 
promise to make the next Fall meeting on the Oakland Course as interesting as 
that of 1839, when Wagner and Grey Eagle won their laurels. The two matches 
to which we have alluded are made between the States of Kentucky and Tenressee ; 
Col Oxiver and Mr. Greer represent the former State, and Col. Watson Ten- 
nessee. The first match is for $3.000 a side, T'wo mile heats; and the second for 
$2,000 a side, Three mile heats, each party to name at the post horses bred and 
owned in his stable. The meeting commences the first Tuesday in October next. 
To give it additional éc/at, to the regular Jockey Club Purse of $1,000, Four mile 
heats, an inside stake has been propused, of $500, half forfeit, to close on the 15th 
of September. Col. Watson has already gone down to this stake. 

Nothing gives such interest to a race, asto mingle a little state pride therein, 
and Kentucky and Tennessee are particularly jealous of each other in the matter 
of * race horses and pretty women.” We may therefore expect a general gather- 
ing on the occasion of these matches. In this part of the world ‘Tennessee will 
be the favorite,as we know more about Col. Watson's management and training 
than those of the other party. Since reaching St. Louis, we believe that Watson 
has not lost a race. Much of the credit of this success is due to Mr. Van Leer, 
his traines. (By the way, Van Leer has recently arrived in New York.) 


——— oo 


Obituary.—We learn with great regret of the loss of the imported horse Row- 
ton. He died on the 2d inst. at his stables in Welton, N. C., of inflammation of 
the bowels. Rowton was bred in 1826, by Mr. Petre, and was got by Oiseau, out 
of Katharina, by Woful. Mr. Petre won the St. Leger with him in 1829, Voltaire 
being second, and Sir Hercules (ihe sire of Coronation) third. Sixteen others 
started. Seven to two were the odcs against Rowton, who was first favorite. 
His previous and subsequent performances upon the turf stamped him as one of the 
best horses of his day. He was imported into this country in 1836. He made his 
first two seasons in Carolina; since then we believe he has stood in Virginia until 
the present spring. His three year olds came out last year, three of them winning 
at Two and Three mile heats. One of his get, Rowtonella, has shown well this 
year, having won three races in South Carolina. But as a stallion, we should 
think he had not equalled the anticipations of his owners, founded upon his blood 
and high distinction as a racer. 


a WasuinuTon City, May 31, 1841. 
Dear Sir.—Omohondro, the promising son of Rotin Brown, out of Multiflora, 


died at Mount Airy, Va., on the 19ch inst, from Inflammation of the Lungs He 
received forfeit in one stake, and won another stake the same day at Fredericksburg 
last spring, which race ts omitted in the last Turf Register, under Robin Brown's 
get. Hastily yours, respectfully, 





Crea ETO EOE SITET COSTAR SEI 
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Tuos. Dowtina, of Terre Haute, Ind., has lost, by distemper, his yearling ch. c. 
Caradoc, by Medoc out of Jemima Burbridge by Woodpecker. This colt was the 
8th entry in the great St. Louis Stakes, Fall of 1843. The «are brought, on the 
8th of May, a br. c. by Monmouth Eclipse, and is stinted to Decatur, 1841. 


Foals.— We learn that the celebrated mare Virginia Taylor, now with Imp. 
Whale, dropped a handsome bay filly on the Ist inst., believed to be by Busiris; 
and Col. C. F. M. Novano's (of Arkansas) gr. m Lily, by Eclipse out of Post 
Boy’s dam, dropped a tine large colt, brown, with a star in the forehead, by imp. 
Whale, on the 3d inst. She goes to him again. It is thought that Lily’s colt 
will, in due time, prove a grey. 


For the Sweepstakes made up for the first day at Camden, there was no nomi- 
nation upon the ground to receive forfeit! 


Trotting.—The following is one of the best mile trots on record, and for a five 
yr. old it is probably the best. It will do more for Abdallah than any previous 
performance of any of his get. 
bn a May 25, 1841—Match for $200a side, h. ft. Mile heats, best 3in 5, under the 

sa e. 


Mr. Simonson’s ch. m. Brooklyn Maid, by Abdallah, 5 yrs... Geo. Spicer. 1 2 0 2 1 2 
SOR, SEROUS BCU. LOU COR ss 5 vnc ccccdccnensarcnestrdesuesapaanene 210132322 


Time, 2:42—2:41—2:40—2:40}—2:40—2:38. 


THe Ture in Germany.—The following is a list of the principal stallions 
now covering in Germany :— 


LOUIS-D’ORS. 
Amesbury, by Phantom, out of Euphrasia by Rubens, at 5 


Basedow, by Figaro, out of Veilby Rubens. ... 222. 222... ene e eee cone eee ee 8 
Black Comet, by Robin Hood, out of Cinderella by Shuffler ............------ 6 
ee en, Cr I a ecceneaionsanenteeuiewens 10 
Brother to Mazeppa, by Godolphin, dam by Rubens .....--.....------------- 2 
Cacu-, by Tiresias, out of Agatha by Orville (ten mares only) ........------- 15 


Gales: Oe Mutieee, Gems OF WattO navcnnn cecnnccpsccncctensssecseneesessess 4 
Colonel, The (wit ner of St. Leger). by Whisker, dam by Delpini (40 mares)... 15 


Count Porro. by Prince Leopold, out of Wathcote Lass ...............------ 3 
Comey 0G-AE. FORE, ORE EE DR ciiicicnccccccceconesnebeceespensese 1 
Defeusive. by Defence, dam by Belin « ..2r..ccwceccdcccconccccesoncscsencoese 6 
Elegait, by Emancipation, dam by Sir Oliver... 2.2... ee cee een ne ce eee ee eee eee 2 
Fergus, by Waverley, out of Sister to Tarrare.... 0... cece cccccccccscccee 5 
*Flame, by Master Robert, out of Stream by Waxy Pope............-------- 5 
RE ee ee ee 6 
ee, BO Te, BE OE TI vb ods ov cndacnccnccarscdcccctbntecessebs 5 
*Gondolier, by Godolphin, dam by Whalebone ...........---..-------------- 4 
*Grey Momus. by Comus, dam by Cervantes...........---- eee eee eee ne eeee 10 
pustavus. oy Biertion, out OF LOGY GOP <xccccccscoccccccoseccensesvesecess 10 
*Gorhambury, oy Bedlamite, out of Manille .............--2.--- eee eee ee eee 3 
King of Clubs, by Muley, out of Young Mignionette................-------- 5 
ee 2 
*Magnet, by incubus, out of Corinne by Truffle. ........ 2.2. 2--c een ee neon eee 6 
Bartetio, by Thetenre, Ont OF JOWOSS 2.6 ccccccvc coccnscocrcevcesacensavesees 4 
epee ey Milby OO0 OT GRID, 6c ccicchaccesstsnanasesasteedaseseennes 10 


Phosphorus (winner of the Derby), by Lamplighter, out of Camarine’s dam .. 10 


Predictor, by Soothsayer. dam by Precipitate ........-..---.--------------- 5 
*Prince Llewellyn, by Waxy Pope, out of Princess Royal ..............----- 10 
St. Nicholas, by Emilius. out of Seamew ....... 2.2.2... --e cee ence eee eeeee 10 
*Scamander, by Priam, out Of Aracttn€... .......cccccccccccccccccccece cose 6 
Tableau, by Emancipation, out vf Sister to Portrait by Morisco.....--.------- 6 
Tangiers, by Muley, out of Young Sweetpea ..............-..------------5 4 
Tawus, by Phantom or Morisco, out of Katherine .......-....-------------- 10 
Vanish, by Phantom, ot Of TRROOUES cc co ncccccocconcaeccccccccccccescoccs 10 
i ne i  peaecenneenneeesscene’ 

Young Master Henry, by Master Henry, out of Cobweb........-.....------- 

Young Reveller, dam by a son of Suothsayer... 2-2-2 eee een cee n eee eee - 
Zany, by Morisco, out of Bupta by Partisan ... ...........--.------------+- 15 


Those marked* cover in Mecklenburgh. Basedow, Courier, and Phosphorus 
are in the Hartzburgh (Duke of Brunswick's) stud; The Colonel at Col Garden- 
stadt’s (Brunswick); Grey Momus, Gondolier, and Varrow at Count Hahn's ; Ca- 
det. Gustavus, Tauris, and Vanish, at Baron Maizhan’s; Fortunatus and Tableau 
at Destedt (Barcn Velthiem’s); Amesbury, Basedow, Phosphorus, Fortunatus, 
and Gustavus cover balf-bred mares at smaller sums. (The louis-d’or is about 
$4,50 » 
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Sales of Stock.—Mr. Ten Broeck has recently purchased Mr. Hamutn’s pro- 
mising Urustee colt Tammany out of Camilla. Price $2100. ‘Tammany it will 
be recollected won the Trustee stake at the First Spring Meeting on the Island. 
Both he and Tyler go into the stable of Col Jounson. 

Judge Fox, of Dover, Ky., has purchased of Mr. Gipson Mattory his b. c. 
George Martin, by Garrison’s Zinganee, out of Gabriella, for $2000. He is a 
very fine one. 

Mr Richarp Cuives, of Chilesburg, Ky., has sold a ch c. by Grey Eagle, 
at the foot of Eliza Jenkins, for $650, to Mr. A. L. Sud@rwe tt. 





Asranam Woon.—The few following remarks of the time of several of the 
performances of the late renowned Abraham Wood may be interesting to some of 
our pedestrian readers ; there are a great many more races on record, but the fol- 
lowing will be sufficient to prove his extraordinary powers :— 

Quarter of a mile in 54 seconds, in a trial at Nantwich, Cheshire; half a mile 
in two minutes and six seconds at Pontefract; one mile in four minutes and 34 

onds at Nantwich; two miles in nine minutes and 45 seconds at Heat Com- 
moa, Wakefield ; four miles in twenty minutes and 5 seconds, in his trial run at 
Knutsford, previous to his running and beating Brown at York. He ran five times 
round Doncaster Course in 51 minutes and 25 seconds, beating Pollet, for £200 a 
side. He also ran at Brighton, 20 miles against 2 hours and 15 minutes, beating 
time ten minutes. Upon the four mile course at Newmarket he ran 40 miles 
against five hours, beating it three and a half minutes. In the latter part of his 
pedestrian career he undertook for a small wager, after drinking three days and 
nights, to complete the following in one hour ;—to catch a duck on the turnpike 
read, pluck it, rvast it, and eat it; to drink one quart of ale and run one mile in 
five minutes (after eating the duck), winning by four seconds. This was at Saddle- 
worth im Yorkshire. 

Names Claimed.—Mr. A. L. SHotweut claims the name of Gold Eagle for 
his ch. c. joal by Grey Eagle, out of Eliza Jenkins. Also that of Wild Eagle, 
fora gr. c. by Grey Eagle,dam by Whipster, and that of Miss Eagle for a b. f. by 
the saine horse. out of Lady Huntley by Hephestion. 

Mr. Joun Suannon, of St. Louis claims the name of Col. Harney for a gr. c. 
foaled in April last, by Grey Eagle, out of a Kosciusko mare. 

ALEXANDER Erskine, [sq , of Virginia, claims the name of Cigar fora b. c. 
foaled in April, by Tobacconist, dam by Rockingham, grandam by Snow Storm ; 
that of Principe fora ch. c. by the same horse, dam by Clinton ; and that of Re- 
galia for a b. f. by the same, vut of a Shakspeare mare. 

Mr. Anprew Hikes, of Jefferson Co., Ky., claims y a of Glider for his 





ch. c., foaled on the 2d May last, by Imp. Valparaiso, @t of Kitty ‘Turner, by 
Clifton. 

Dr. Wa. Ticuenor, of Crawfordsville, Ind., claims fre following names :— 
for a ch. c. by Red Hawk, out of Eliza by Tuckahoe, that of Harry Lanc, now 2 
yrs. old; fora b. c. by Red Hawk, out of Old Lady by Hamiltonian, that of Sir 
Robert, also 2 years old. 

J. W. Foueer, of St. Louis, claims for Jas. S. Garrison's yearling b. f. bv Zin- 
ganee, out of Virginia Fairfield by Timoleon, the name of Catherine Valentine. 

Paitip T. Basnaw, of Henry, Ky , claims for a yearling ch. c. by Brunswick, 
dam by Kosciusko, the name of The Landlord. 

Jas. S. Garrison, Esq., claims for a yearling b. c., by Zinganee, out of Laura 
Lovell by Timoleon, the name of Bashaw. 

H. L. Frencu, of Illinois, claims the name of Blue Rock for a yearling c. by 
Rosin-the- Bow, dam by Sir Richard. Alsothat of Wanderer for a 2 yr. old c. by 
Imp. Merman, dam by Pacolet. Also that of Miss Bailey fora 2 yr. old f. by 
Imp. Merman, dam by Bertrand. 

N. F. Cunninouam, Esq., of Terre Haute, Ind., claims the name of Vigo for a 
ch. c. by Mingo, out of Oid Fly—now 1 yr. old ; also that of Waughponsey for a 
>. c. by Keph, out of Maria by Cunningham's Sompter. 

Joun M. Henpricks, of Chesterfield, Yazoo Co., Miss., claims the following 
names; That of V. M. Sublett for a ch. c. out of Black Marmda (she by Havoc, 
dam by Conqueror;) that of Len Cheatem for a b. c. out of Koila (own sister 
to Marinda), both colts by Pickeit's Sumpter; that of Mary Cheatem for a gr. f. 
out of Ann Moreley by Pacolet, by the same horse. 











